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IN THE NAME OF THE PROPHET— 
SMITH! 

Our age, among other curious phenomena, 
has produced a new religion, designated Mor- 
monism, and a prophet, named Joe Smith. 
Within the last twenty-five years, the sect 
founded by this man has risen into a state, 
and swelled into the number of three hundred 
thousand. It exhibits fanaticism in its newest 
garb—homely, wild, vulgar fanaticism—sing- 
ing hymns to nigger tunes, and seeing visions 
in the age of railways. This rise of the 
Mormons is, indeed, a curious and interesting | 
feature of our age. In sectarian history | 
nothing so strangely important has happened 
for a century at least. 

In 1805 there was born in Sharon, Windsor 
county, Vermont, United States, a boy to the 
house of one Smith there. He was named 
Joseph. His parents—poor industrious people 
—moved shortly afterwards to Palmyra, New 
York. Joseph was brought up as a farmer. 
Joseph, a vigorous, wild, uncultivated boy, 
seems to have been used to working from the 
beginning. His lot turned to the homely side 
of affairs in general. What he saw of daily 
life was the necessity of digging and clearing ; 
what he heard of religious matters was 
through the medium of a squabbling violent 
fanatical sectarianism. Joe’s career was the 
product of these two influences: his “ reli- 
gion” presents, accordingly, two marked phe- 
nomena ;—immense practical industry, and 
pitiable superstitious delusion. What the 
Mormons do, seems to be excellent ; what 
they say, is mostly nonsense. 

At the very outset of the story, we are met 
by the marvellous. Joseph Smith, the igno- 
rant rustic, sees visions, lays claim to inspira- 
tion, and pretends to communion with angels 
and with the Divinity Himself. He is a 
ploughboy, and aspires to be a prapeet 5 he 
is at first what they call “wild,” but re- 
pents; in his rude, coarse life, and narrow 
way, he really has a genuine interest in the 
Bible. In this disturbed variety of feelings 
the young Yankee grows up; he is, as you 
see pretty clearly, anaaie shrewd—yet 
credulous, The neighbours are puzzled what 
to make of Joseph ; he complains that “ per- 
secution” was his lot very early. he 
neighbouring ministers did not listen very 
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favourably to Joe’s visions. The time for all 
that, they told him, was gone by; nobody had 
visions now-a-days ! But Joseph struggled on ; 


for he felt some power in himself: felt that he 
was, in his way, a shining light—but, like 


| many other shining lights, set in a desperately 


thick horn lantern! The fact was, Joseph, 
naturally gifted, was wretchedly brought up. 


| Perhaps it would be fair to say that he 
|hoped to be able to do some good in his 


time ; so rushed into his career with strata- 
getic disguises to help him on. ‘The world 
would not listen to plain Joe Smith junior, 
prophet, unaided. Joe Smith must have 
something to help him. In the Nineteenth 
century you must “rig” your spiritual market, 
Joe thought, as well as any other. So, to 
make things pleasant, he set about cooking 
up his own accounts of his own prophecies 
with a tale of the marvellous. Accordingly, 
in 1827, a rumour spread about among per- 
sons interested in these matters, that Joseph 
Smith junior, had made a discovery of import- 
ance. Inspired by a vision, he had searched 
in a certain spot of ground, and there had 
discovered some records, written on “ plates, 
apparently of gold,” which contained, in 
Egyptian characters, an additional Bible ! 
This was, indeed, the “ Book of Mormon,” 
from which the sect derive their name. The 
book professed to be a sacred and inspired 
narrative, reserved for the new prophet to 
usher into the world, and is thus described by 
one of the Mormon apostles :— 

“The Book of Mormon contains the history 
of the ancient inhabitants of America, who 
were a branch of the house of Israel, of the 
tribe of Joseph; of whom the Indians are 
still a remnant; but the principal nation of 
them having fallen in battle, in the fourth or 
fifth century, one of their prophets, whose 
name was Mormon, saw fit to make an abridg- 
ment of their history, their prophecies, and 
their doctrine, which he engraved on plates, 
and afterwards, being slain, the record fell 
into the hands of his son Moroni, who, being 
hunted by his enemies, was directed to deposit 
the record safely in the earth, with a promise 
from God that it should be preserved, and 
should be brought to light in the latter days 
by means of a Gentile nation, who should 
possess the land. ‘The deposit was made 
about the year four hundred and twenty, on 
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a hill then called Cumora, now in Ontario! happily Joseph was ludicrously persecuted. 


county, where it was preserved in safety until 
it was brought to light by no less than the 
ministry of angels, and translated by inspira- 
tion. And the great Jehovah bore record of 
the same to chosen witnesses, who declare it 
to the world.” 

This book is extant (in its printed English 
form, of course) in the British Museum, and 
resembles the Scriptures about as much as a 
paraphrase of the Pentateuch by Moses and 
Son’s poet! It appears from all the evidence, 
in fact, that this book of Mormon was founded | 
on a historical romance, written by an Ame- 
rican author some years before Prophet 
Smith’s time, which fell, while still in MS., 
into the hands of a friend of the prophets, 
and which was sublimated into an “inspired” 
state by the prophet and a personal acquaint- 
ance. It was followed by a book of doctrines 
and covenants. 

Not long after their publication, the success 
of these works was so great, that Joseph’s 
faith in his own fabrications appears to have 
become wonderfully strengthened; and he| 
began, poor fellow, to believe in himself, and | 
to take up prophecy asa trade. He had occa- 
sional “revelations ” to suit each new phase 
in his career. He professed also to work mi- 
racles, and to cast devils out of the bodies of 
brother Tomkins and brother Gibbs, whenever 
those worthy men were troubled with them. 

The sect increased with great rapidity. It 
gained converts everywhere in the States. 
The disciples took the name of the “Church 
of Jesus Christ of Latter-Day Saints.” They | 
held that these present days are the “latter ” | 
ones, preparatory to the Millennium. A| 
material, eminently Jonathonian form of} 
Christianity organised itself gradually — 
Joseph had apostles and disciples ; once more 
the world saw a man believed in by his fellow- 
men, and reverenced as sacred. 

It sounds strange to hear of a church 
having a “location.” Buta “location” was | 
the term they applied to their place of settle- 
ment. Their first one was in Jackson County, 
Missouri. Here was to be the “New Jeru-| 
salem.” Picture to yourselves loaded wagons 
travelling westward; canal boats swimming 
low and deep down the rivers—the tall 
brawny prophet with dark eyes:—the Church 
is on its way! One likes to see a love of the 
beautiful in Joe. Joe looks round the land- 
scape, and sees “the great rolling prairies 
like a sea of meadows.” Here was Zion at 
last, and Joseph had a “revelation” on the 
subject. His revelations are the oddest com- 
positions—scriptural phrase and sturdy busi- 
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ness-details blended. “ Verily I say unto you, 
let my servant Sidney Gilbert plant himself 
in this place and establish a store!” This is 
an odd weaving together of velvet and fustian : 
like using Raphael's “Madonna” for a public- 
house sign, 

Prophets, we all know, are persecuted in 
all ages. Joe was no exception. But un- 


He was a martyr ; but a martyr to practical 


jokes. The brawny man was dragged from 


his bed one night by a horde of Methodists, 
Baptists, Campbellites, and other burning 
zealots. Wild cries are heard through the 
night air; the prophet is hauled along, 
furious orthodoxy buffeting him right and 
left—Where is the tar-bucket ? 

The fatal bucket—black and calm as a 
pool of Erebus—is brought. Joe is ferociously 
annointed with pitch; the thick dark fiuid 
sticks all over him, and causes the plumage 
mercilessly coated over his sacred person to 
adhere as tightly as if he had been really 
blessed with wings. A saint tarred and fea- 
thered is, indeed, a new chapter in the Book 
of Martyrs. The faith that could survive so 
tremendous a bathos was impregnable, and 
showed the unbounded power of the prophet 
over his followers. It took the whole night 
for the “inspired ” friends of the prophet to 
cleanse his revered and canonised skin! Yet, 
scared and bleared as he was—raw as some 
goose plucked alive—Joe preached the next 
day to his own egregious multitude. 

The agitation in Jackson County, Missouri, 
by degrees grew furious: there were Mormon 
newspapers and anti-Mormon newspapers; 
and when the pen and the leading article had 
done their worst, the sword, (the States’ name 
for which is “ bowie-knife,”) the bludgeon and 
the revolver were brought into play. Judge 
Lyneh—who never is to be bothered with 
juries, and decides in a second on his own 
responsibility —was continually invoked ; and 
there were perpetual scenes of bloodshed. 


|In the end, the war waxed too hot even for 


the dauntless Joseph. When he found that 
active valour was of no avail against his 
enemies, he betook himself to the courage 
of discretion; the passive and better part 
of valour. He went away. In May, 1834, the 
entire community packed up its “notions” 
and effected a successful exode. 

We find that after their expulsion from Mis- 
souri, they migrated to Illinois, and mustered 
fifteen thousand souls. Here they established 
a city, which they called “ Nauvoo,” or the 
“ Beautiful,” and by the consent of every- 
body, worked right well. Joe was mayor, 
president, prophet; spiritual and temporal 
head of the settlement. They now began 
to send out missionaries, and to build a 
temple of polished white limestone. It was 
one hundred and thirty-eight feet in length, 
and eighty-eight in breadth, surmounted by 
a pyramidal tower ; and was so elevated on a 
rising ground that it stood in the sight of the 
whole population. The Mormons spent a 
million of dollars on this edifice. 

We now view Joe at the summit of his 
career. Joe has military rank, and reviews 
his troops as Lieutenant-General. Drums 
beat, and flags are waved. He rides abroad 
a King. His work is now nearly done. The 
city grows around: him daily ; houses with 
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gardens spring up; the hum of the mill is 
constantly heard. Every visitor to Nauvoo 
describes the prosperity of the place as mar- 
vellous. The solid element of the religion 


invented by Joseph Smith is, that it in-| 
culeates work ; hard, useful, wealth-creating | 


labour. The Prophet also incorporated into 
his creed a thorough appreciation of relaxa- 
tion. 
boy of Jack, nobody knew better than Joe. 
One does not like to speak with levity of a 
prophet ; but, perhaps, the exact adjective 
for Joe’s religion is—jolly ! An air of jollity 
attends the faith. It is a jovial heresy ; a 
heresy that “don’t go home till morning !” 
Thus, after some squabbling, a small fight 
or two (not more intestine dissension than 
falls to the lot of most new communities) 
the two grand desiderata of this life were 
realised—prosperity and ease. It was soon 
spread abroad that one of the first things 
realised in this good, substantial town of 
Nauvoo, was plenty to eat and drink. In 
consequence, Joe’s disciples increased by the 
thousand. 
loved an easy life flocked thitherward. 

There was, travellers say, a healthy, happy 
look about the place. Life rolled along there 
in a clear, vigorous way ; like the flood of the 
Mississippi hard by. Joe himself is described 
as a “cheerful, social companion.” 
social in his tastes, that there got about a 
rumour that he had a tendency to make 
“Nauvoo” intoa kind of New World Oriental 
Paradise, One of his apostles, Sidney Rigdon, 
broached a doctrine concerning “spiritual 
wives” which excited great scandal. 

We have read one or two of Joe’s published 
letters ; they show a shrewd, hard-headed 
fellow. He writes to one man—* facts, like 
diamonds, not only cut glass, but they are the 
most precious diamonds on earth.” There is 
a sturdy self-assertion about him; and that 
self-assertion is perpetuated ; for the Mormons 
seem to differ from other sects chiefly in be- 
lieving the continued inspiration of their pro- 
phets. Their faith—with its materialism, its 
rude hopes, its belief in the superiority of 
their best teachers, its heartiness in physical 
labour—is indeed a {piece of genuine Trans- 
atlantic life, likely to hold together long. 
Their belief in their “ Book of Mormon” 
implies a rugged, ignorant belief in Holy 
Writ, too. To speak seriously of our pro- 
phet, Joe Smith, we should say that the 
sturdy, illiterate, shrewd Yankee conceived 
power in him to do a work; brooding over 
the Bible in his youth, and seeing it through 
the hazy eyes of his rude ignorance, such a 
man, with a warm heart, might fancy many 
strange things. Orthodoxy should consider 
whose fault it is that Joe Smithism could 
erect itself into a sect ; orthodoxy should look 
at the three hundred thousand souls, and 
reflect on them. The ruling powers of the 
world should stoop to learn lessons of these 
things. Balaam learned something very im- 


————— 


That all work and no play makes a dull | 


All sorts of pleasant fellows who | 


So very | 
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| portant from the speaking of his poor ass, 
|The ass saw the angel when respectable 
| Balaam could not. In Roman history, when 
\anything terrible was happening to the 
republic, we find—dos locutus est / Things are 
bad indeed when the very ox has to have 
his say ! 

We now come to the close of Joe’s earthly 
career. The peace and prosperity of Nauvoo 
were soon interrupted. The prophet’s old 
| Missourian enemies kept harassing him with 
| litigation ; and some bad sheep in his own 
flock gave him great trouble. “ At this time 
|he appears to have been quite as convinced 
of the divinity of his mission, as the most 
ieredulous of his disciples,” says his latest 
historian. No such thing: what good he 
was destined to do, he had now done—and 
for the bad he was about to pay. There were 
| dissenters from Joe’s Church ; heretics to his 
| heterodoxy ; who looked on the prophet as a 
jhumbug. These were not genuine believers; 
| but wretched cunning impostors, who were 
|never “deluded ;” being far too bad for any 
such innocent exercise of faith. These com- 
|mitted acts of licentiousness (such as cannot 
be proved against Joe), and he had to excom- 
municate some of them. They started a news- 
paper, called the “Nauvoo Expositor.” In 
|this they calumniated Joseph so vilely that 
his supporters rose; two hundred men at- 
tacked the office of the journal armed with 
muskets, swords, pistols, and axes, and reduced 
it to ashes. 

The proprietors, editors, reporters, com- 
positors, and pressmen of the journal fled 
to the town of Carthage, and applied for 
a warrant against Joseph, his brother Hiram, 
and sixteen others. The warrant was served 
on Joseph as Mayor, and he refused to 
acknowledge its validity. Illinois instantly 
made preparations for civil war. Mormons 
gathered from all parts, and Anti-Mormons, 
likewise. Governor Ford took the field: 
Nauvoo was fortified. Everywhere resounded 
the note of preparation for war. 

Governor Ford issued a proclamation calling 
on Joseph Smith and his brother to surrender, 
pledging his word that they should be pro- 
tected. They agreed, accordingly, to stand 
their trial; Joe, however, observing, with a 
sad, calm heart, “I am going like a lamb to 
the slaughter, but I am calm as a summer's 
morning!” (The tranquil, life-enjoying pro- 
phet !) “TI shall die innocent.” 

We now are to picture the brothers 
in prison. Their assailants prowl uneasily 
round the walls; there is a desperate hungry 
uneasiness about the mob—they are afraid 
Joe will escape. One can fancy their mur- 
muring reaching the prophet’s ears—the low, 
murderous humming, every now and then. 

The evening of the 27th of June, 1844, 
came :—it had been a warm summer day 
in the Western country. The brothers were 
standing chatting with two friends im an 
up-stairs room of their house of detention. 
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There was a rattle of musketry. They sprang 
forward against the door—a bullet went 
through it. They sprang backwards. Open 
flew the door, and an armed mob with 
blackened faces came in. A flash and a 
roar, and down went Hiram Smith, shot. 
Joe’s revolver snapped three times, missing 
fire. He made a bound to the window. 


The Mormons are governed by elders, 
| priests, teachers, exhorters, and deacons. An 
|apostle is an elder, and baptises and ordains. 
The priest teaches, expounds, and administers 
sacraments. The teacher watches over the 
church, and sees that there is no iniquity ; 
|he exercises, in fact, a kind of censorship, 
The elders meet in conference every three 


Two balls struck him from the door—one/} months ; and the presiding elder oy president 
struck him from the window. There was one | is ordained by the direction of a high council 
wild cry from his heart, “O Lord, my God !” | or general conference. 
—and down he fell out of the window on the| By the latest accounts, the Great Salt Lake 
ground. They propped him against a wall| City prospers very well. It is the capital ot 
there, and shot at him again, as his bleed-| the state of “ Deseret,’ with boundaries of 
ing body drooped forward from it. Four|immense extent. They stretch from thirty- 
bullets were found in his body—and _ will, | three degrees of northern latitude, to a point 
peradventure, be carried to the credit side of | where they intersect the one hundred and 
his life-account. | eighth degree of western longitude. Thence 
After his death, the Mormons had atime of | they run to the south-west, to rejoin the 
sad tribulation ; a time of troubles from within | northern frontier of Mexico, and follow 
and without. It is easy to see that sectarian|to the west, even to its mouth, the bed 
ferocity was at the bottom of the persecution|of the River Gila, which separates the 
they met with. Governor Ford issued a pro-! state of Deseret from the Mexican fron- 
clamation denying for himself any belief in) tiers. The line of separation further runs 
their having committed certain crimes at-| along the frontier of Low California to 
tributed to them ; and sometime before, the|the Pacific Ocean. It remounts the side 
celebrated Henry Clay had expressed his! towards the north-west, as far as one hun- 
“lively interest” in their progress, and his | dred and eight degrees thirty minutes of west 
“sympathy with their sufferings.” But the | longitude, while it trends towards the north 
neighbours could not be pacified ; the Mor-| to the point where this line meets the prin- 
mons had to go away west, once more; and| cipal crest of Sierra Nevada. These boun- 
the town they had built was reduced to ashes. | daries stretch still northward along this chain 
They crossed the Mississippi, and set out for/ till it meets with that which separates the 
the “ Great Salt Lake Valley,”—away beyond | waters of Columbia, and those waters which 





the Rocky Mountains. 

Their passage is one of the most marvellous | 
things on record. Colonel Kane of the| 
United States, who travelled with them, has | 
left an extremely interesting account of it. | 
We hear of wagons crossing the Missis-| 
- sippi on the ice; of weary journeys across | 
‘wild prairies ; long chill nights of dead cold ; 
sickness and death; graves dotting all the) 
line of march ; seed sown here and there, with 
thoughtful benevolence, that after voyagers 
might find a crop growing for them. Then 
there were halts when “tabernacle camps” 
were pitched, and hymns were chanted. 
The prairies heard— 


“By the rivers of Babylon we sat down and wept,” 


sung there. Their depth of faith through 
that dreary journey was wonderful ; it seems 
to have warmed them like actual fire. 

They established themselves in the State of 
Deseret, and some of their body were the 
first who discovered the gold of California. 
But it seems that the colony did not send 
many there ; they esteem it their proper office 
to “raise grain, and to build cities.” They 
claim, too, the distinction of living in better 
and higher relation to the Indian tribes than 
any settlers have yet done. 

We have scattered up and down such 
remarks as we thought would illustrate Joe 
Smith’s career. Let us say a word of the 
Mormon organisation. 





are lost in the great basin. They then double 
towards the east, to follow this last chain, 
which separates the waters of the Gulf of 
Mexico from those of the Gulf of Cali- 
fornia, at the point of departure. Such are the 
boundaries as described on a map published 
by order of the Senate of the United States. 
Accessions to the Mormon community are 
being fast made from this country; a fact 
we learn from a well drawn-up volume of 
the “ National Illustrated Library,” entitled, 
“The Mormons, or Latter-Day Saints: a 
Contemporary History.” Another authority 
avers that from Liverpool alone, fifteen 
thousand emigrants have turned their faces 
to the new Mormon Mecca in Deseret, 
with the view of making it their future 
home. “Under the name of Latter-Day 
Saints,” says one of Mr. Johnston’s “ Notes 
of North America,’ “the delusions of the 
system are hidden from the masses by the 
emissaries who have been despatched into 
various countries to recruit their numbers 
among the ignorant and devoutly-inclined 
lovers of novelty. Who can tell what two 
centuries may do in the way of giving an 
historical position to this rising heresy ?” 
Nauvoo was a neglected ruin, when M. 
Cabet, the spirited speculator in “ Icarie,” 
thought the site more salubrious than Texas, 
and resolved to establish his French colony 
there. His party arrived at the spot in 1849. 
We see from a letter of M. Cabet’s, that the 
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system he has established is “a commonalty, 
founded on fraternity and equality, on edu- 
cation and work.” 

The American journals also afford a favour- 
able account of the progress of Nauvoo. It 
will be a matter of philosophical interest to 
see how a colony, founded on social impulses, 
will advance in comparison with another 
founded on religious ones. 





THE HIGHEST HOUSE IN 
WATHENDALE. 
CHAPTER THE FIRST. 


HicH up among the mountains of West- 
moreland, there is a valley which we shall 
call Wathendale. The lowest part of this 
valley is some hundreds of feet above the 
heads of the dwellers on the nearest mail 
road; aud yet, as if such a place of abode 
was not near enough to the sky, there are 
houses as high up as they can well be put, in 
the hollows of the mountains which overlook 
the dale. One of these small farmsteads is as 
old-fashioned a place as can be seen; and 
well it may be so; for the last owners were 
fond of telling that the land had been in their 
family for five hundred years. A stranger 


might wonder what could carry anybody up 
to such a place five hundred years ago; but 
the wonder would only show that the stranger 
did not know what was doing in the district 


in those days. Those were the days when 
the tenants of the Abbots of Furness used to 
hold land in the more fertile spots, in 
companies of four,—one of whom was always 
to be ready to go forth to fight in the Border 
wars. And those were the days when the 
shepherds and herdsmen in the service of the 
Abbey used to lead their sheep and cattle as far 
up the mountains as they could find food,—to 
be the better out of the way of the marauders 
from the north. Besides the coarse grass of 
these uplands, there were the sprouts of the 
ash and holly, which were a good food for 
the beasts. ‘To be sure, there were wolves, 


up in those lonely places ; but they were kept | 
out by rough stone walls, which were run up | 


higher and higher on the mountain side, as 


the woods receded before the tillage of new | 


settlers. The first of the Fells, who made 
their boast of a proprietorship of five hundred 
years, was probably a shepherd of the Abbots 
of Furness; who, having walled in some of the 
sprouting and sheltering wood on this upland, 
and built himself a hut of stones in the midst, 
became regarded as the tenant first, and then 
the proprietor, like many of the dwellers in 
the vales below. When the woods were de- 
cayed and gone, the croft came under tillage ; 
and no tradition has told of the time when 
the Fells did not yearly crop, in one way or 
another, the three fields which were seen from 
below, like little patches of green beside the 
fissure which contained the beck (or brook) 
that helped to feed the tarn (or mountain 
pond) a quarter of a mile below. 


| 
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There was grumbling in this mountain nest 
about the badness of our times in comparison 
with the old days ;—grumbling in a different 
dialect from that which is heard in our cities ; 
but in much the same spirit. In this house, 
people were said to be merrier formerly,—the 
girls spinning and weaving, and the lads finding 
plenty to do in all weathers ; while the land 
produced almost everything that the family 
wanted,—with the help of the hill-side range 
for the cows and sheep. A man had not to 
go often to market then ; and very rarely was 
it necessary to buy anything for money, though 
a little bartering might go forward among the 
Dalesmen on occasion. Now But we shall 
see how it was “ now.” 

Mrs. Fell and her daughter Janet were 
making oaten bread one December day ;—a 
work which requires the full attention of two 
persons. The cow-boy appeared at the door, 
with a look of excitement very unusual in him. 
He said somebody was coming ; and the some- 
body was Backhouse, the travelling merchant. 
The women could not believe it,—so late in 
the year ; but they left their baking to look 
out ; and there, sure enough, was the pedlar, 
with his pack on his shoulders, toiling up the 
steep. They saw him sit down beside the 
barn, and wipe his brows, though it was 
December. They saw him shoulder his pack 
again ; and then the women entered into con- 
sultation about something very particular that 
they had to say to him. As people who live 
in such places grow dull, and get to think 
and speak with extraordinary slowness, the 
plot was not complete when the pedlar ap- 
peared at the door. He explained himself 
quickly enough ;—had thought he would make 
one more round, as the season was mild,—did 
not know how long the snow might lie when 
it did come,—believed people liked to wear 
something new at Christmas ; so here he was. 
When would he take his next round ? O! when 
the weather should allow of his bringing his 
stock of spring goods. He detected some 
purpose under the earnestness with which he 
was pressed to say when he would come. He 
would come when the Fells pleased, and bring 
what they pleased. He must come before the 
first of April, and must bring a bunch of 
orange flowers, and a white shawl, and— 

“'T'wo sets of the orange flowers,” said Janet. 

“What! two brides!” exclaimed Backhouse. 
“Are they to be both married im one day ?” 

Mrs. Fell explained that there was to be a 
bride’s maid, and that Janet wished that her 
friend should be dressed exactly like herself. 
Backhouse endeavoured to prove that only 
brides should wear orange flowers ; but Janet 
was sure her friend would be best pleased to 
wear what she wore ; and the pedlar remem- 
bered that nobody within call of the chapel 
bell would know any better ; so he promised 
all that was desired. And next, he sold half 
the contents of his pack, supplying the women 
with plenty of needle-work for the winter 
evenings. Brides enjoy having a new ward- 
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robe as much in the mountains as in towns— 
perhaps more. 

Whenever the young carpenter, Raven, 
came up to see his betrothed, he found her 
sewing, and some pretty print, or muslin, | 
or bit of gay silk lying about. It was all | 
very pleasant. The whole winter went off| 
pleasantly, except for some shadow of trouble 
now and then, which soon passed away. For 


instance, Raven was once absent longer than | 


usual, by full three days; and when he did | 
come, there were marks left which told that | 
he had staid away because he had been 
ashamed of two black eyes. 

“He had been drinking, I dare say,” 
Mrs. Fell to Janet 


said 
afterwards, with the air of 


indifference with which drunkenness is apt to | 
be spoken of in the district. “I don’t wonder | |ing back, 


he did not like to show himself.” 

“T don’t think it is his way, 
Janet. 

“No; it is not a habit with him ; and they 
all do get too much, now and then—two or 
three times a year—and it will be seldomer 
than that when he comes to live up here.” 

Raven was to be adopted as a son, on 
marrying the only child, and it was very 
right ; for Fell was growing old ; and he was | 
more feeble than his: years warranted, Rheu- 


” observed | 


matism plagued him in the winter, and he} 


was overworked in the summer. Raven | 
would help to manage the little farm, and he 
would do all the car rpentering work, and put 
the whole place in repair, outside and in, 
Everything was to go well after the wedding. 

Sally, the bridesmaid, came in good time 


to put the orange flowers into her coarse | 


Dunstable bonnet, which streamed with white 
ribbons. It was a fine April morning, when 


the party set off down the mountain for their | 


walk of three miles to the chapel. The 
mother remained at home. When Fell re- 
turned, he told her it had gone off extremely 
well, and the clergyman had spoken very 
kindly ; and that Fleming’s cart was ready, | 
as had been promised, to take the young | 
people to the town where they were to be 
entertained at dinner. It was all right, and 
very pleasant. And the old people sat down 
to dinner, dressed in their best, and saying, 
many times over, that it was all right with 
them, and very pleasant. The only thing was 
—if Raven’s name had but been Fell! The 
Fells having lived here for five hundred 
years 

“The family, but not always the name,” 
the wife observed, There was a Bell that 
lived here once ; and the land would be in 
the family still, in the best way it could, as 
they had no children but Janet. 

Well ; that was true, Fell agreed; and it 
was all right, and very pleasant. 


CHAPTER THE SECOND. 


That evening, three ladies went up to the 
chapel to see the sunset from the church- 
yard, which commanded an exquisite view. 
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| back, and saw that it would never do. 


(Condueted by 


Tt was a place in which, at such an hour, it 
was easy to forget, even with the graves 
before their eyes, the ut there was sin or sorrow 
in the world. The ladies sat on the steps till 
| the last glow had faded from the clouds, and 
|the mountains stood up, clear and solemn, 
against a green sky, from which every tinge 
of sunset had vanished ; ; and then they came 
down, with thoughts as bright and calm as 
the stars which were beginning to come out 
overhead. When they entered on a long 
stretch of straight road, they saw before them 
an odd- looking « group. In the dusk it seemed 
|as if a man and a woman were carrying some- 


| thing very heavy,—moving towards them at 


A woman was some 
| way in advance of them,—loitering and look- 
When they came up to her, it 
/was a young woman, with orange flowers 
in her bonnet, and a ‘smart white shawl on 
jher shoulders. She was carrying a man’s 
| hat, new, but half covered with mud. It was 
| now too clear that the he: avy thing which the 
‘other two were trying to haul along was a 
jman. Never did man look more like a brute. 
| His face, when it could be seen, was odious ; 
/swollen, purple, without a trace of reason or 
feeling left in it; but his head hung so low, 
| with “his long black hair dipping on the 
ground, that it was not easy to see his face. 
| His legs trailed behind him, and his new 
|clothes were spattered with dirt. 

“It looks like apoplexy,” said the elder 
|\lady to her companions: and she asked the 
young woman who was carrying the hat, 
whether the man was in a fit. 

“No, ma’am; he has only been overcome. 
‘It is his wedding. He was married this 
| morning.” 

“Married this morning! 
wife ?” 

“Yes, ma’am; 
groom’s man.” 

It would have touched any heart to see 
poor Janet, as the ladies passed,—her honest 
sun-burned face, all framed in orange flowers, 
grave and quiet, while she put ‘forth her 
utmost strength (which was not small) to 
}hold up her wretched husband from the dirt 
of the road. The other man was a comely 
youth, dressed in his best, with a new plaid 
fastened across his breast. The ladies looked 
The 
elder lady returned, and laying her hand on 
the poor young woman’s shoulder, said, 

“This is no work for you. It is too much 
for you. Let him lie, while I speak to the 
|people at this farm-house. I know them; 


|a pace hopelessly slow. 


And is that his 


and the other is bride- 


}and they will send a man to take him into 
| the house.” 


Poor Janet spoke very calmly when she 
said they could take him a little further ; but 
her lips quivered slightly. The lady spoke to 
aman who was feeding calves in a stable; 
and asked him to help to dip the bridegroom’s 
\head in a cistern by the road-side, and then 
take him into the house. 
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“ How far is it from his home?” the lady 
inquired of Sally. “The High House in 
Wathendale! You will not get him there 
to-night at this rate.” 

The farm-house people promised a cart, if 
the party could wait till it came by. 

“How could such a thing happen?” said 
the lady. “Is there no one to teach this man 
his duty better than this? Does he know 
the clergyman ?” 

“Yes, ma’am,” said Sally,—adding, very 
simply, “but there would be no use in the 
clergyman speaking to him now, he would 
not understand.” 


“No, indeed,” replied the lady. “ But he 


will feel ill enough to-morrow, and then I} 


hope somebody that he respects will speak to 
him in a way that he will remember.” 
“To think,” she said to her companions, as 


they walked away past the cistern where the | 


grovelling bridegroom was undergoing his 
ducking, “that that is the creature whom the 
poor girl bound herself this morning to love, 
cherish, and obey! What a beginning of the 
cherishing !” 

Fell and his wife had not expected the 
young people home early ; but it was much 
later than the latest time they had fixed, 
before they heard anything of them. When 
at last the party appeared, emerging from the 
night mist, all the three sober ones were dread- 
fully weary. ‘The ascent had been terrible ; 
for Raven had not yet begun to recover. 

No fine sentiment was wasted upon the 
occasion; for the indifference which had 
rather shocked the ladies, was the real state 
of mind of people too much accustomed to 
the spectacle of intemperance. Mrs, Fell 
declared she was vexed with him—that she 


was ; and then she put on her bedgown, in | 


order to sit up with her daughter, for Raven 
was now so sick that he must be waited on 
all night. Mrs. Fell said repeatedly, as so 
often before, that all men were apt to take 
too much now and then ; and it would happen 
less often now he had come to live up here. 
Yet, her husband’s words would run in her 
head, that it was all right, and very pleasant. 
When, in the dawn of the morning, her 
daughter made her go to bed, she dropped 
asleep with those words in her ears ; while 
poor Janet, chilly, sick at heart, and worn 
out, was at length melting into tears. 

When, the next afternoon, her husband sat 
nursing his aching head beside the fireplace, 
he was struck with some compunction at the 
sight of her red eyes. Of course, he declared, 
as drunkards always do, it should never 
happen again. Of course, he laid the blame, 
as drunkards always do, on other people. Of 
course, he said, as drunkards always do, that 
it was no habit of his ; and that this was an 
aecident—for once and away. Of course, his 
wife believed him, as young wives always do. 

For some time it appeared all true, and 
everything went on very cheerfully. On the 
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both men could do; and so many repairs 
were needed, of gates and posts, cart and 
cowhouse, dwelling-house and utensils, that 
all the rainy days for six months were too 
little for the carpentering Raven had upon 
his hands. He had not been tipsy above 
twice in all that time: gnce on a stormy day, 
when he had sat lazily scorching him- 
self before the fire, with the labourer and 
cow-boy, who were driven in by stress of 
weather, and who yawned till they made the 
whole party weary. Raven disappeared for a 
couple of hours in the afternoon, and came 
out of the barn to supper in a state far from 
sober. The other time was when he had 
gone to market in October, to sell oats. At 
all other times he worked well, was kind to 
the old people, and very fond of Janet, and 
justified Fell’s frequent declaration that it 
was all right now, and very pleasant. 

The winter was the trying season. Some- 
times the dwellers in the high house were 
snowed up, and many days were too stormy 
for work. The men grew tired of sitting 
round the fire all day, hearing the wind blow, 


iand the rain pelt; and the women were yet 


more tired of having them there. There 
were no books ; and nobody seemed to think 
of reading. There were some caricatures of 
the Pope and of Buonaparte, and a portrait 
of King George the Third, on the walls ; and 
these were all the intellectual entertainment 
in the house, unless we except four lines of a 
hymn which Janet had marked on her 
sampler, when she was a child. Raven went 
more and more to the barn, sometimes on 
pretence of working ; but his hammer and 
saw were less and less heard ; and instead of 
coming in cheerfully to supper, he was apt to 
loiter in, in a slouching way, to hide the 
uusteadiness of his gait, and was quarrelsome 
with Fell, and cross to Janet. He never 
conducted himself better, however; never 
was more active, affectionate, helpful, and 
considerate, than at the time when old Fell 
sank and died,—during that month of early 
spring when Janet was confined. He was 
like son and daughter at once, Mrs. Fell 
declared—and doctor and nurse, too, for that 
matter: and his father-in-law died, blessing 
him, and desiring him to take care of the 
farm, and prosper on it, as it had been in the 
family for five hundred years. 

When the old man was buried, and the seed 
all in the ground, and Janet about again, 
Raven not only relaxed in his industry, but 
seemed to think some compensation due to 
him for his late good behaviour. Certain 
repairs having been left too long untouched, 
and Mrs. Fell being rather urgent that they 
should not be further neglected, it came out 
that Raven had sold his tools. Sold his tools! 
— Yes ; how could he help it? It was neces- 
sary, as they had all agreed, to change away 
the old cow for a spring calver ; and what 
could he do but sell his tools to pay the dif- 


| fine days there was as much field-work as|ference? Janet knew, and so did her mother, 
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though neither of them said so, that more} Raven would sometimes insist on having the 


money had gone down his throat, all alone in 
the barn, than would have paid for the ex- 
change of cows. 

The decline of their property began with 
this. When decline has begun with the 
“statesmen ” of the bake District, it is seldom 
or never known to stop; and there was 
nothing to stop it in this case. On a small 
farm, where the health and industry of the 
owner are necessary to enable him to contend 
with the new fashions and improvements of 
the low country, and where there is no money 
capital behind to fall back upon, any decline 
of activity is fatal ; and in two or three years 
Raven’s health had evidently given way. 
His industry had relaxed before. 
appetite ; could not relish the unvaried and 
homely fare which his land supplied ; craved 
for dainties which could not be had, except 
by purchase ; lost his regular sleep, and was 
either feverish and restless, or slept for fifteen 
hours together, in a sort of stupor. His limbs 
lost their strength, and he became subject to 
rheumatism. ‘hen he could not go out in all 
weathers to look after his stock. One of his 
best sheep was missing after a flood ; and it 
was found jammed in between two rocks in 
the beck, feet uppermost,—drowned, of course. 
Another time, four more sheep were lost in a 
snow-drift, from not being looked after in time. 
Then came the borrowing a plough. It was 
true, many people borrowed a plough ; nobody 


thought much of that—nobody but Mrs. Fell. 
She thought much of it; for her husband, 
and his father before him, had always used 


their own ploughs. Then came borrowing 
money upon the land, to buy seed and stock. 
It was true, many “statesmen” mortgaged 
their land; but then, sooner or later, it was 
always found too diflicult to pay the interest, 
and the land went into the hands of strangers ; 
and Mrs. Fell sighed when she said she hoped 
Raven would remember that the farm had 
been in one family for five hundred years. 
Raven answered that he was not likely to 
forget it for want of being told; and from 
that moment the fact was not mentioned 
again. Mrs. Fell kept it in her heart, and 
died in the hope that no new-fangled farmer, 
with a south-country name, would ever drive 
his plough through the old fields. 


CHAPTER THE THIRD, 


After her mother’s death, Janet found her 
hands over-full of work, when her heart was, 
as she thought, over-full of care. She did not 
know how much more she could bear. There 
were two children now, and another coming. 
Fine children they were ; and the eldest was 
her pride and comfort. He was beginning to 
prattle ; and never was speech so pretty as 
his. His father loved to carry him about in 
his arms ; and sometimes, when he was far 
from sober, this child seemed to set his wits 
straight, and soften his temper, in a sort of 
magical way. There was the drawback that 





He lost his | 


boy with him when he was by no means fit to 
have the charge of so young a child: but the 
mother tried to trust that all would be well ; 
and that God would watch over an innocent 
little creature who was like an angel to his 
sinning parent. She had not considered (as 
too many do not consider), that “the promises” 
are given under conditions, and that it is 
impious to blame Providence for disasters 
when the conditions are not observed. The 
promises, as she had heard them at the chapel, 
dwelt on her mind, and gave her great comfort 
in dark seasons ; and it would have been a 
dreary word to her if any one had reminded 
her that they might fail through man’s neglect 
and sin. She had some severe lessons on this 
head, however. It was pleasant to hear that 
day and night, seed-time and harvest, should 
not cease ; and when difficulties pressed, she 
looked on the dear old fields, and thought of 
this: but, to say nothing of what day and 
night were often to her—the day as black to 
her spirits as night, and the night as sleepless 
as the day—seed-time was nothing, if her hus- 
band was too ill or too lazy to sow his land; 
and the harvest month was worse than nothing 
if there was no crop: and there was no true 
religion in trusting that her babes would be 
safe if she put them into the hands of a 
drunkard, who was as likely as not to do 
them a mischief. And so she too sadly 
learned. One day, Raven insisted on carry- 
ing the boy with him into the barn, He 
staggered, stumbled, dashed the child’s head 
against the door-post, and let him fall. It was 
some minutes before the boy cried ; and when 
he did, what a relief it was! But, O! that 
cry! It went on for days and nights, with 
an incessant prattle. When at last he slept, 
and the doctor hoped there would be no 
lasting mischief, the prattle went on in his 
sleep, till his mother prayed that he might 
become silent, and look like himself again. 
He became silent ; but he never more looked 
like himself. After he seemed to be well, he 
dropped one pretty word, after another,—very 
slowiy,—week by week, for long months ; but 
the end of it was that he grew up a dumb idiot. 

His father had heart and conscience enough 
to be touched by this to the point of reforma- 
tion. For some months, he never went down 
into the valley at all, except to church, for 
fear of being tempted to drink. He suffered 
cruelly, in body as well as mind, for a time; 
and Janet wished it had pleased God to take 
the child at once, as she feared her husband 
would never recover his spirits with that sad 
spectacle always before his eyes. Yet she did 
not venture to propose any change of scene or 
amusement, for fear of the consequences. She 
did her utmost to promote cheerfulness at 
home ; but it was a great day to her when 
Backhouse, paying his spring visit, with his 
pack, produced, among the handbills, of which 
he was the hawker, one which announced a 
Temperance meeting in the next vale. The 
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Temperance movement had reached these 
secluded vales at last, where it was only too 
much wanted; and so retired had been the 
life of the family of the High House, that 
they had not even heard of it. They heard 
much of it now; for Backhouse had sold a 
good many ribbons and gay shawls among 
members who were about to attend Tem- 
perance festivals. When he told of proces- 
sions, and bands of music, and public tea- 
drinkings, and speeches, and clapping, with 
plenty of laughter, and here and there even 
dancing, or a pie-nic on a mountain, Janet 
thought it the gayest news she had ever 
heard. Here would be change, and society, 
and amusement for her husband—not only 
without danger, but with the very object of 
securing him from danger. Raven was so 
heartily willing, that the whole household 
made a grand day of it—labourer, cowboy, 
and all. The cows were milked early, and 
for once left for a few hours. The house 
was shut up, the children carried down by 
father and mother; and, after a merry after- 
noon, the whole party came home, pledged 
teetotallers, 

This event made a great change in Raven’s 
life. He could go down among his old ae- 
quaintances now, for he considered himself a 
safe man; and Janet could encourage his 
going, and be easy about his return ; for she, 
too, considered all danger over. Both were 


deceived as to the kind and degree of safety 
caused by a vow. 

The vow was good, in as far as it prevented 
the introduction of drink at home, and gave 
opportunity for the smell, and the habit, and 


the thought of drink to die out. It was good 
asa reason for refusing when a buyer or seller, 
down in the vale, to seal a bargain with a 
dram. It was good as keeping all knowledge 
of drinking from the next generation in the 
house, It was good as giving a man character 
in the eyes of his neighbours and his pastor. 
But, was it certainly and invariably good in 


every crisis of temptation? Would it act as| 


a charm when a weak man—a man weak in 
health, weak in old associations, weak in self- 
respect—should find himself in a merry com- 
pany of old comrades, with fumes of grog 
rising on every side, intoxicating his mind 
before a drop had passed his lips? Raven 
came to know, as many have learned before 
him, that self-restraint is too serious a thing 
to be attained at a skip, in a moment, by 
taking an oath ; and that reform must have 
gone deeper, and risen higher, than any 
process of sudden conversion, before a man 
should venture upon a vow; and in such a 
case, a vow is not needed. And if a man is 
not strong enough for the work of moral 
restraint, his vow may become a snare, and 
plunge him into two sins instead of one. A 
Temperance pledge is an admirable con- 
venience for the secure ; but it must always 
be doubtful whether it will prove a safeguard 
or a snare to the infirm. If they trust wholly 
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to it, it will, too probably, become a snare— 
and thus it was with poor Raven. When the 
‘Temperance lecturer was gone, and the festival 
was over, and the flags were put away, and 
|the enthusiasm passed, while his descents 
among his old companions were continued, 
without fear or precaution, he was in cireum- 
stances too hard for a vow, the newness of 
which had faded. He hardly knew how it 
happened. He was, as the neighbours said, 
“overcome.” His senses once opened to the 
old charm, the seven devils of drink rushed 
into the swept and garnished house, and the 
poor sinner was left in a worse state than ever 
before. 

Far worse; for now his self-respect was 
utterly gone. There is no need to dweil on 
the next years,—the increase of the mort- 
| gage, the decrease of the stock,—the dila- 
pidation of house, barn, and stable, — the 
|ill-health and discomfort at home, and the 
'growing moroseness of him who caused the 
misery. 

No more festivals now! no talk to the 
children of future dances! and so few pur- 
chases of Backhouse, that he ceased to come, 
}and the household were almost in rags. No 
more going to church, therefore, for anybody ! 
When the wind was in the right quarter for 
bringing to the uplands the din-dinning of the 
chapel bell, Janet liked to hear it, though it 
was no summons to her to listen to the pro- 
mises. ‘The very sound revived the promises 
in her mind. But what could she make of 
them now? An incident, unspeakably fearful 
to her, suddenly showed her how she ought 
to view them. The eldest girl was nursing 
her idiot brother’s head in her lap while the 
younger children were at play, when the poor 
fellow nestled closer to her. 

“Poor Dan!” said she. “You can’t play 
about, and be merry, like the others: but I 
will always take care of you, poor Dan!” 

Little Willy heard this, and stopped his 
play. In another moment his face flushed, 
his eyes flashed, he clenched his hands, he 
even stamped, as he cried out, 

“Mother, it’s too bad! Why did God 
make Dan different from the rest ¢” 

His panic-stricken mother clapped her 
hand over his mouth. But this was no 
answer to his question. She thought she 
must be a wicked mother, that a child of 
hers should ask such a question as that. It 
was not often that she wept; but she wept 
sorely now. It brought her back: to the old 
lesson of the seed-time and harvest. The 
promise here, too, failed, because the con- 
ditions were not fulfilled. The hope had been 
broken by a collision with the great natural 
laws, under which alone all promise can be 
fulfilled. But how explain this to Willy? 
How teach him that the Heavenly Father had 
made Dan as noble a little fellow as ever was 
seen, and that it was his own father there 
that had made him an idiot ? 

When Raven came in, he could not but see 
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her state ; and he happened to be in so mild 
a mood, that she ventured to tell him what 
her terror and sorrow were about. He was 
dumb for atime. Then he began to say that 
he was bitterly punished for what was no 
habit of his, but that he vowed 

“No, no—don’t vow!” said his wife, more 
alarmed than ever. She put her arm round 
his neck, and whispered into his ear, 

“T dare not hear you vow any more. You 
know how often You know youhad better | 
not. I dare not hear you promise any more.” 

He loosened her arm from his neck, and 
called Willy to him. He held the frightened 
boy between his knees, and looked him full in 
the face, while he said, 

“Willy, you must not say that God made 
Dan an idiot. God is very good, and I am 
very bad. J made Dan an idiot.” 


The stare with which Willy heard this was | 


too much for his mother. She rushed up- 
stairs and threw herself upon the bed, where 
she was heard long afterwards sobbing as if 
her heart would break. 

“Father,” said Willy, timidly, but curiously, 
“did you make mother cry too ?” 

“Yes, Willy, I did. It is all my doing.” 





“Then I think you are very wicked.” 
“So I am—very wicked. Take care that | 
you are not. ‘Take care you are never| 
wicked.” 


“That I will. I can’t bearthat mother should | 


ery.” 


CHAPTER THE FOURTH. 

Janet did all she could to arrest the ruin | 
which all saw to be inevitable. Her great 
piece of success was the training she gave to | 
her eldest daughter, little Sally. By the) 
time she was twelve years old, she was the | 
most efficient person in the house. Without | 
her, they could hardly have kept their last | 
remaining cow ; and many a time she set her | 
mother at liberty to attend upon her father 
and protect him, when otherwise the children | 
must have engrossed her. There was no| 
cowboy now; and her mother too often| 
filled the place of the labourer, when the | 
sowing or reaping season would otherwise 
have passed away unused. It was a thing| 
unheard of in the district that a woman | 
should work in the fields; but what else 
could be done? Raven’s wasted and trembling 
limbs were unequal to the work alone ; and, 
little as he could do at best, he could always 
do his best when his wife was helping him. 
So Sally took care of poor Dan and the| 
four younger ones, and made the oaten bread 
with Willy’s help, and boiled the potatoes, 
and milked and fed the cow, and knitted, at 
all spare minutes ; for there was no prospect 
of stockings for anybody, in the bitter winter, 
but from the knitting done at home. The 
children had learned to be thankful now, 
when they could eat their oat bread and 
potatoes in peace. They seldom had anything 
else ; and they wanted nothing else when 
they could eat that without terror. But 
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their father was now sometimes mad. It was 
a particular kind of madness, which they had 
heard the doctor call by a long name (delirium 
tremens), and they thought it must be the 
most terrible kind of all, though it always 
went off, after a fit of it, which might last 
from a day toa week. The doctor had said 
that it would not always go off—that he would 
die in one of the attacks. The dread was lest 
he should kill somebody else before that day 
came; for he was as ungovernable as any 
man in Bedlam at those times, and fearfully 
strong, though so weak before and after them. 

When it was possible, the children went 
down into the valley, and sent up strong men 
to hold him ; but if the weather was stormy 


|or if their father was in the way, they could 


only go and hide themselves out of his sight, 
among the rocks in the beck, or up in the 
loft, or somewhere; and then they knew 
what theix mother must be suffering with 
him. By degrees they had scarcely any 
furniture left whole but their heavy old- 
fashioned bedsteads. The last of their crockery 
was broken by his overturning the lame old 
table at which they had been dining. Then 


| their mother said, with a sigh, that they must 
|somehow manage to buy some things before 


winter. There really was nothing now for 
any of them to eat out of. She must get 


|some wooden trenchers and tin mugs ; for she 


would have no more crockery. But how to 
get the money! for the whole of the land was 
mortgaged now. 

A little money was owing for oats when 
November arrived; and the purchaser had 
sent word that he should be at a certain sale 
in Langdale, at Martinmas; and that if 
Raven should be there, they could then settle 
accounts. Now, this money had been des- 
tined to go as far as it would towards the 
payment of interest due at Christmas. But 
if Raven went to the sale (the usual occasions 
for social meetings in the Lake district, in 
spring and autumn), he would only waste or 
lose the money. He had long ceased to 
bring home any money, unless his wife was 
with him; and then it was she that brought 
it, and, if possible, without his knowledge. 
She must go with him, and lay out the money 
immediately, in necessaries for the house and 
the children, before her husband could make 
away with it, in a worse way than if he threw 
it into the sea. 

They went, at dawn, in a clear cold Novem- 
ber day. Raven had taken care of himself 
for a day or two, aware of the importance of 
the occasion, and anxious not to disable him- 
self for the first social meeting he had enjoyed 
for long, and thinking, in spite of himself, of 
the glasses of spirits which are, unhappily, 
handed round very often indeed at these 
country sales. As the walk was an arduous 
one for an infirm man, and the days were 
short, and the sale was to last two days, the 
children were to be left for one night. Oat- 
meal and potatoes enough were left out for 
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two days, and peat, to dry within the house,|In the morning, she felt that their affairs 
for fuel. Willy engaged to nurse the baby,| were desperate. Willy must get down the 
while Sally looked to the cow. Their mether| mountain, be the snow what it might, and 
promised the little ones some nice things for} tell somebody what state they were in; for 
the winter, if they were good while she was|now, there was no more food for the cow 
gone ; and their father kissed them all, and| within reach, and she gave very little milk 


said he knew they would be good. 

And so they were, all that first day ; anda 
very good dinner they made, after playing 
about the whole morning ; and they all went 
instantly to sleep at night, while Sally sat 
knitting for an hour longer by the dim red 
light of the peat fire. The next day was not 
so fine. The mountain ridges were clear ; 


+ but the sky was full of very heavy grey 


clouds ; and before dinner, at noon, there 
was some snow falling. It came on thicker 
and thicker ; and the younger children began 
to grow cross, because they could not go out 
to play, and did not know what to do with 
themselves, Sally cheered them with talking 
about how soon mother would come home. 
Mother had not come, however, when the 
little things, worried and tired, went to bed. 
Nor had she come, hours after, when Sally 
herself wanted very much to be asleep. She 
had looked out at the door very often, and 


this morning ; and there was nothing else. 
It had not snowed for some hours; and 
Willy knew the way so well that he got 
down to the valley, being wet to the neck, 
and having had a good many falls by the 
way. At the first farm-house he got help 
directly. The good woman took one of the 
| labourers with her, with food, and a basket of 
| dry peat, and a promise to clear the way to the 
| oat-straw and hay, for the relief of the cow. 
The farmer set off to consult the neighbours 
}about where Raven and his wife could be ; 
‘and the rest of the family dried the boy’s 
| clothes, and gave him a good bowl of porridge. 
| Ina very short time, all the men in the 
| valley, and their dogs, were out on the snow, 
|their figures showing like moving specks on 
|the white expanse. Two of them, who had 
been at the sale, knew that Raven and his 
wife had set out for home, long before dark 
on the second day. Raven was, as might be 


{ 





it was still snowing ; and the last time, such | expected, the worse for liquor; but not so 
a cloud of snow was driven against her face,) much so but that he could walk, with his 
that it was a settled matter in her mind at| wife to keep him in the path. They might 
once that father and mother would not be! possibly have turned back; but it was too 


home to-night. They would stay in the vale! probable that they were lost. Before night, 
for daylight, and come up to breakfast. So/it was ascertained that they had not been 
she put on another peat, to keep in the fire, seen again in Langdale ; and in two days more, 


and went to bed. |during which the whole population was oc- 

In the morning, it seemed dark when baby | cupied in the search, or in taking care of the 
cried to get up; and well it might; for the children, their fate was known. Raven’s 
window was blocked up with snow, almost to) body was found, a little way from the track, 
the very top. When the door was opened, a looking like a man in a drunken sleep. Some 
mass of snow fell in, though what remained hours after, the barking of a dog brought 
was up to Willy’s shoulders. The first thing the searchers to where Janet was vying, at 
to be done was to get to the cow, to give her| the foot of a precipice, about thirty feet deep. 
her breakfast, and bring baby’s. So Sally|Her death must have been immediate. It 
laid on her last dry peat, aud filled the kettle ;| seemed that her husband, overcome by the 


and then she and Willy set to work to clear 
a way to the cow. They were obliged to 
leave baby to the little ouves; and it took an 
hour to cross the yard. Willy was to have 
brought in some fuel ; but the peat-stack was 
at the end of the house, and, as they could 
see, so completely buried in snow as to be 
hopelessly out of reach. Here was the milk, 
however, and there was a little of the oat- 
meal left, and some potatoes. Sally wished 
now they had brought in more from the 
barn; but who could have thought they 
would want any more? Father would get 
them presently, when he came. 

But nobody came all that day. Late at 
night, all the children but Sally were asleep 
at last, though they had been too cold and too 
hungry to go to rest quietly, as usual. The 
fire had been out since noon ; and the last cold 
potatoes had been eaten in the afternoon, 
Sally was lying with the baby cuddled close 
to her for warmth: and, at last, she fell 
asleep too, though she was very unhappy. 


effect of the cold (which, however, had not 
been excessive) on his tipsy brain, had fallen 
down in sleep or a stupor; and that Janet, 
unable to rouse him, had attempted to find 
|her way back; and, by going three or four 
yards aside from the path, in the uniformity 
of the snow, had stepped over the rock. There 
was a strange and ghastly correspondence 
between the last day of her married life and 
the first ; and so thought her old friend and 
bridesmaid, Sally, who came over to the fu- 
neral, and who, in turning over the poor rem- 
jnants of Janet’s wardrobe, found the bunches 
of orange flowers carefully papered up, and 
put away in the furthest corner of a drawer. 
There was nothing left for the children, 
but the warning of their father’s life, and the 
memory of their mother’s trials. They were 
not allowed to go upon the parish—not even 
Dan. It was plain that he would not live 
very long ; and neighbourly charity was sure 
to last as long as he. The others were dis- 
persed among the farms in that and the 
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nearest vales, and they have grown up as 
labourers. The land and buildings had been 
mortgaged beyond their value, and they went 
at once into the hands of strangers. 


CHIPS. 


THE LIGHTING OF EASTERN SEAS. 

Like the remote town of Little Pedlington, 
into which street-lamps have not yet been 
introduced, and where each traveller, at 
night, to save his shins, carries his lanthorn ; 
a remote sea, even where it forms part of a 
great European highway, may have its 
stumbling places in the nightly darkness, A 
correspondent, practically well acquainted 
with the subject, writes:—Your Phantom 
Ship cruises in many seas, but in the Red Sea 
she has not yet been ; had she been there, her 
navigators must have noticed want of lights, a 
want prevailing in those parts. Lighting the 
Red Sea, the Great Basses off Ceylon, and 
several stations in the Straits of Malacca and 
Singapore, are the points to which I would 
draw your serious attention. 

It may be calculated that ten thousand 
British subjects, including the passengers and 
crews of the steamers, pass up and down 


the Red Sea annually, embarked in ships of 
The loss of one of 


great tonnage and value. 
these argosies would be seriously felt, for it 
would involve the destruction not only of a 
valuable ship and* cargo, but of a very large 
number of passengers. Sometimes one hun- 
dred and eighty travel in one vessel; the 
average is about ninety in the Peninsular and 
Oriental Company's ships, and fifty in ships 
that belong to the East India Company. The 
correspondence of the month is placed in 
jeopardy. 
England when any steamer, going twelve 
knots, shall strike on one of these unlighted 
shoals! How rapidly a vessel in such cir- 
cumstances: would go down, the fate of the 
“Orion” and of other ships has taught us. 
The Peninsular and Oriental Company have 
offered to assist in this matter. Existing con- 
tracts will shortly expire; the speed of the 
steamers must be brought to an equality with 
that of the Cunard line, and the time has 
arrived when it becomes imperative on men 
acquainted with the facts to urge upon the 
public the necessity of building lighthouses 
in many parts where they are now seriously 
wanted, as well as of adopting floating lights 
wherever floating lights are requisite. Small 
shipwrecks excite no attention; must we wait 
until the newspapers are fed with a “ Tre- 
mendous Catastrophe,” before we do our duty 
to the men who navigate those distant seas ? 


THE TAX ON EXCURSION TRAINS. 


A CORRESPONDENT has obliged us with a 
letter on this subject. 
It is stated, he says, in the article on Ex- 


What will be the consternation in | 





eursion Trains, which appeared at page 355 of 
your journal, that Government has remitted 
the impost on Excursion Trains. This is not 
untrue ; but should have been stated with 
considerable qualification. If a Railway 
Company conveys passengers in the most 
inferior and inconvenient carriages that run 
on rails, or if the fares be less than one penny 
per mile, then, and then only, the exemption 
is, upon application, usually allowed : but if a 
company dare to improve its accommodation, 
and to carry the public in the more comfort- 
able second-class, or in the luxurious first- 
class carriages, at equal or even at lower fares 
(in many cases within my knowledge at less 
than a halfpenny per mile for first, and con- 
siderably lower for second class), your friend 
“Red Tape” declares that “no case has been 
made out,” or “that he is precluded by the 
Act of Parliament from making the allow- 
ance.” Consequently the company, whether it 
gains or loses by the experiment, is mulcted 
in the same ratio, upon its cheaply carried 
customers, as upon its Express Train pas- 
sengers at three-pence per mile; whereas, 
did they choose to force them into the in- 
ferior carriages, they are at liberty to exact 
higher fares from each, and yet escape the 
duty of five per cent. 

One company is at this moment pro- 
testing in a court of law against this 
astonishing decision ; but as [ fear the letter 
of the Act of Parliament is against them, they 
will probably reap nothing but a lawyer’s bill. 

Where a revenue has to be gathered from 
small profits (and if the views you express as 
to the probable increase of excursion traffic be 
correct—as I think they are—this will be 
more the case than ever), the item of a five- 
per-cent duty, though apparently insignificant, 
becomes of real importance ; while its being 
levied upon every one of the class of pas- 
sengers I have named, renders it more than 
a set-off against the omnibus three-halfpence 
per mile. 

It is Red Tape, then, that ties the wheels 
of Cheap Excursion Trains, and not the 
directors of railways. 


SMILES. 


Smi¥s melt the hate of foemen into love, 
Smiles banish anguish from the sorrow-smitten ; 
Amongst the millions of the blest above, 
Perennial smiles on every brow are written. 


In this our world, where care and grief aro rife, ' 
How sweetly beams the smile of tender kindness ; 
Without its light how darksome oft were life, 
Through which to grope our weary way in blind- 
ness ! 


Yet some there are who seldom wear a smile, 
Whose hearts are charged with bitterness and 
malice ; 
Who, in the thirst of selfishness and guile, 
Drain the foul dregs of envy’s poison’d chalice. 





| 
| 
| 
| 
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Others but smile on those they would cajole, 

To cheat the simple with a show of feeling ; 
As fishermen attract a finny shoal, 

By torchlight o’er the teeming ocean stealing. 


Brighter by far than brightest gems of earth, 
Smiles shed soft radiance on the brow of 
4 Beauty 5 
Decking our loved ones with a wreath of mirth, 
That cheers the heart amid the toils of 
duty ! 


A VISIT TO ROBINSON CRUSOE, 


I am not going to describe savage life, or 
uninhabited islands: what I have to say re- 
lates to most civilised society, and to no island 
whatever. My object is simply to “request 
the pleasure” of the reader’s company in 
a short excursion out of Paris: an arrange- 
ment which secures to him the advantage of 
visiting a place which is beneath the notice | 
of the guide-books, and to myself the society | 
of that most desirable of companions—one | 
who allows me to engross the entire conver- 
sation. 

Imagine, then, a party of Englishmen in 
Paris, rising one morning with the general 
desire to “do something to-day.” Having 


done nothing for several weeks except amuse 
themselves — having 


been condemned to 
continual festivity, the necessity for some 
relaxation became imminent. We had been 
to see everything that we cared to see, and 
everybody who cared to see us, with a little 
over in both cases. We had filled “avant- 
scene” boxes until the drama became a bore, 
and had reclined in cafés until their smoke | 
became a nuisance. We had scoured the 
Boulevards by day, and the balls by night ; 
“looked in” at the monuments with patron- 
ising airs, and at the shops with purchasing 
propensities. We had experienced dinners | 
both princely and penurious; fathomed 
mysterious cartes from end to end, and even 
with uuparalleled hardihood had ventured 
into the regions of the prix-fixe. We had 
| almost exhausted every sort of game, active 
and sedentary ; at billiards, we had exploded 
every cannon, possible and impossible, and 
reposed upon every “ cushion,” convenient and 
inconvenient. One desperate youth had even 
proposed that we should addict ourselves to 
dominos ; but, we were not far enough gone 
for that: the suggestion was received on all 
sides with that sensation of horror which 
shipwrecked mariners manifest when one of 
the party proposes to dine off the cabin-boy. 
No; we must find materials of amusement 
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‘clear, hale, 





less suggestive of tombstones, that was clear, 
even if we perished miserably without their 
assistance. 

The fact was, that under the influence of 





the sunshine and flowers — the lustre and 
languor of the most bewildering of capitals, 


I was fast subsiding into a state of collapse. 
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I felt a dash of the infatuation of the lotus- 


eater, in his 
“ —land that seemed always afternoon.” 


In our case—for we were all alike—instead 
of afternoon, we seemed to be in a perpetual 
state of “the morning after.” It was at 
length agreed that we should enter the first 
public conveyance we could find that was 
leaving Paris. 

The conveyance destined to receive us was, 
in appearance, a cross between the English 
omnibus of domestic life and the French 
diligence, that has, alas! nearly disappeared; 
a fat, heavy vehicle,drawn by a couple of strong 
little hacks, with a driver who gave himselt 
diligence airs, and cracked his whip, and 
smoked his pipe most ostentatiously. 

The first thing we learned on taking our 
seats was, that we had better have gone by the 
railway ; that is to say, if we intended only 
going as far as Sceaux, and were pressed for 
time. We replied, that we were going 
wherever the omnibus chose to take us, and 
time was no object. These observatious were 
elicited by a good-humoured old man, with a 
weather-beaten face, which he 
had contrived to shave to a most miraculous 
point of perfection, though it was as wrinkled 
as the boots of any groom. His dress was 
poor and threadbare in the extreme; and in 
England he might have passed for a broken- 
down carpenter; but he, nevertheless, wore 
the cordon of the eternal Legion of Honour. 

The omnibus, he said, went as far as Long- 
jumeau, a place which we were all anxious to 
see, as being associated with a certain posti- 
lion, with big boots, and a wonderful wig, 
who sang a peculiar song with immense 
rapidity, accompanied by jingling bells, a 
erackling whip, and a perpetual post-horn. 
To our great regret, however, we learned that 
this distinguished individual was not likely to 
be seen at Longjumeau, the natives of which 
had probably never heard of his existence. It 
was too bad, however, to allow the illusion as 
to the existence of our old friend to be thus 
dispelled ; so we easily succeeded in per- 
suading ourselves that the popularity of the 
postilion doubtless kept him continually on 
the move, and that his native place was, after 
all, the place where we should have remem- 
bered it was least likely to find him. 

We proceeded on our way in the most ap- 
proved style of French omnibuses— with a 
great deal of clatter, a great deal of confusion, 
and very little speed. The country, any- 
where within a mile or two of Paris, is not 
very inviting—level wastes of barren ground, 
with occasionally an oasis in the shape of a 
brick-kiln, or something equally ornamental ; 
dusty roads, planted with rows of little trees, 
and bounded by high walls, covered with 
quack advertisements. The passenger gazes 
out of window about once every ten minutes, 
hoping for a little variety ; but as far as the 
waste, the trees, the walls, and the quack 
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advertisements are concerned, he might be-| gathering of rustic simplicity from the coun- 
lieve himself still in the same spot. Accord-|try round. Then it is that all the coloured 
ingly, the wise tourist generally seeks amuse-| lamps, which now by daylight look so dingy, 
ment inside the vehicle, as we did on the/are brilliantly lighted up; the dirty stucco 
occasion in question — by encouraging the | statues gleam like alabaster; the seedy dra- 
passengers to sing country songs, and con-| pery becomes golden and gorgeous ; the grimy 
tributing ourselves something of the kind|decorations are festive and fairy-like ; and 


towards the general hilarity. 

At last—after an hour’s jolting and stum- 
bling, and hallooing, and cracking, on the 
part of omnibus, horses, driver, and whip— 
something like open country begins to make 
its appearance—with occasionally an attempt 
at foliage and cultivation. We have just time 


to congratulate ourselves upon the change— | 


with a slight regret at the absence of hedges 
and green lanes—when the omnibus stops at 
an accumulation of rustic restaurants, schools 
for young ladies, billiard-rooms, tobacconists’ 
shops, and one church, which we are told is 
Sceaux. Here we alight, after an exchange 
of affectionate flatteries with our fellow pas- 
sengers, who are bound to Longjumeau, and 
make our way, as a matter of course, to the 
park. But previously a bell at the railway 


station announces the arrival of a train from | 


Paris, and we have an opportunity of observ- 
ing the perfect working of this pretty little 
line—the serpentine course of which is, at 
first sight, calculated to strike horror into the 
engineering mind ;—how the carriages per- 
form impossible curves in perfect safety, and 
finally accomplish something very like a figure 


of eight at the terminus, without any relaxation | 


of speed. The manner in which this is ac- 


complished is principally by providing the | 
engines with small oblique wheels, pressing | 


against the rails, in addition to the usual 
vertical ones. The carriages, too, are so con- 


structed, that both the fore and hind wheels | 


may turn freely under them; and each car-| 
riage is connected with its neighbour by a) 
kind of hinge, which effectually prevents a 


| the smoky-looking glass column in the centre 
| glitters like an immense diamond—reflecting 
the surrounding scene with a thousand flat- 
tering and fantastic variations. 

But what about Robinson Crusoe? All in 
|good time. Robinson is now something less 
| than two miles off, if the information of our 
decorated friend may be relied upon ; and per- 
| haps the sooner we join him the better. Ac- 
cordingly, with Sceaux behind us, and the 
| prospect of dinner before us, we proceed gaily 
|on foot through roads as rustic in appearance 
jas the inevitable brick walls and unavoidable 
|quack advertisements will allow them to be, 
and arrive at last at our journey’s end— 
without meeting on our way with any inci- 
|dents of travel more exciting than the sight 
| of two countrymen and a windmill. 
Here, then, we are, at last, at Robinson. 
| Robinson, then, is a place, and not a person ? 
| But what relation hasthisto De Foe’s Robinson 
|Crusoe? Simply this ;—that the spot is the 
| most romantic—the most picturesque—and was 
| the most desolate within so short a distance of 
Paris ; and it has been called “ Robinson,” as 
|a tribute at once to these united charms, and 
to the merits of a work which is as popular in 
France as in its native country. The surname 
“Crusoe ” the French throw aside, as they do 
everything which they can either not pro- 
nounce, or not understand—refusing in par- 
ticular to swallow anything like a name which 
does not become the mouth, on the wise 
principle which leads every animal but the 
donkey to reject thistles. 

The fame of the place, however, has by degrees 


separation, while it affords every facility for | rendered its name inapplicable. Its romantic 
independent motion. Thus almost any curve | and picturesque qualities it still retains, but its 
can be accomplished, and it is next to impos- | desolation is no more. It is Robinson Crusoe’s 
sible that the train can come off the rails. | island with the spell broken—the loneliness ot 
But for this contrivance, the railway, con-| thirty years profaned. It is Robinson Crusoe’s 
demned to a straight line, would probably | island monopolised by common-place colonists, 
never pay, and all the pretty places where it | who have set up cafés and restaurants. It is 
has stations would lose half their visitors. Juan Fernandez captured by the savages, who 

The great lion of Sceaux is its park, where | appear there in the shape of the bourgeoisie, 
the Chateau, built by Colbert, and subse-|or as pert-looking young Frenchmen, in 
quently associated with persons of no less | varnished boots, escorting transparent bonnets. 
ee than the Duc du Maine and Ma-| It is Robinson Crusoe’s island, in fact, with a 

ame de Montespan, was flourishing before | dash of Greenwich. 
the first cunsinaic "Art has here been some-| In common with all those who land in any 
what ungrateful to nature; the one has sort of island, civilised or savage, our first 
furnished the tallest of trees and the thickest impulse was to secure dinner. For this 
of bosquets ; but the other has clipped them | purpose, we betook ourselves to the most 
with more than her usual want of taste, and, | imposing restaurant of the place. Gueusquin 
through the latter, has cut avenues ingeniously | was the name, I think, of the Bois d’Aulnay. 
imitative of railway tunnels—of which the| Here, in the midst of a rustic and not too 
pastoral effect may be imagined. On Gundaye| French style of garden, laid out upon an 
and Thursdays, during the summer, crowds | eminence, stands a building which has all the 
flock from Paris to the balls which are held | aspect of the most primitive of farms. It is 
in this park—where there is also a tolerable ' dedicated to Robinson Crusoe, as may be seen 


| 
| 
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from the verses conspicuously painted up over 
the door :— 


“ Robinson ! nom cher a l'enfance, 
Que, viewx, l'on se rappelle encore, 
Dont le souvenir, doux trésor, 

Nous reporte aux jours d’innocence.” 


On entering, we see Robinson Crusoe on every 
side—that is to say, all the walls are devoted | 
to his adventures ; we see multiplied in every 
corner the well-known goat-skin costume, | 
pointed cap, and umbrella. Here is Crusoe | 
outside his hut, tending his flock ;—there he is 
shooting down the savages from behind a tree. 
In one panel he starts back at the sight of 
the foot-mark in the sands, in the attitude | 
of the leading actor of the Gymnase, to | 
express violent surprise at the important | 
intelligence conveyed to his mind by that 
powerful print. Over the window, he is| 
feeding his goat; close to the door, he| 
notches his calendar, or, not inappropriately, 
cuts his stick, He welcomes to the lonely | 
isle the astonished white men, beside the stove; | 
and once more steps on his native soil, just 
over the mantel-piece. Crusoe is everywhere. 
He is engraved on the spoons, painted on the 
plates, and figured on the cofiee-cups. His | 
effigy reclines upon the clock; his portrait 
on the vases peers through the flowers. | 
So completely do his adventures seem as- 
sociated with the place, that we almost expect 
to see him in his own proper person, with his | 
parrots and dogs about him ; discussing his 
goat’s flesh at one of the rude tables, which | 
might have been fashioned by his own hand ; | 
or busy kindling a fire upon the tiled floor, | 
which might also be of home manufacture. | 

We are interrupted in the midst of this| 
inspection, by the question where we will| 
dine? Where? Anywhere. This is the| 
salle & manger, is it not? Certainly ; but we 
can dine up a tree in the garden if we please, 
In that case we do please, by all means, | 
provided the climbing is easy, and there are 
good strong branches to cling to. Thegargon 
smiles, as he conducts us to the garden, and 
introduces us to the resources of the immense 
tree in the centre. Here we are instructed to | 
ascend a staircase, winding round the massive | 
trunk, and to choose our places, on the first, 
second, or third “ story.” This dining accom- | 
modation we now find to consist of a succession | 
of platforms, securely fixed upon the vast | 
spreading branches, surrounded by a rustic 
railing, and in some cases covered with a) 
thatched umbrella, of the veritable Robinson 
Crusoe pattern. With the ardour of en-| 
thusiasts, who know no finality short of 
extremes, we spurn the immediate resting- 
places, and ascend at once to the topmost 
branch. Here we find a couple of tables laid | 
out, and seats for the accommodation of about 
a dozen persons. A jovial party of the savages 
before alluded to, in glazed boots, and trans- 
parent bonnets, are already in possession of one 
of the tables ; the other is at our disposal. 
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The soup now makes its appearance, not 
borne upwards by the waiters, but swung up- 
wards in enormous baskets, by means of 
ropes and pulleys; and we speedily bawl 
down, with stentorian voices—according to the 
most approved fashion of the habitués—our 
directions as to the succeeding courses, which 
are duly received through the same agency. 
Everybody now gets extremely convivial, and 
we, of course, fraternise with the savages, our 
neighbours. At this period of the proceedings, 
some of the boldest of our party venture upon 
obvious jokes relative to dining “ up a tree” 
—a phrase which, in England, is significant of 
a kind of out-of-the-way existence, associated 
with pecuniary embarrassment ; but, I need 
scarcely add, that these feeble attempts at plea- 
santry were promptly put down by the general 
good-sense of the company. The French- 
men, bolder still, now indulged in various 
feats of agility, which had the additional 
attraction of extreme peril, considering that 
we were more than a hundred feet from the 
ground. The tendency of the Robinsonites, 
in general, towards gymnastic exercises is 
very sufficiently indicated by the inscription 
—“ Défense de se balancer apres les Paniers ”— 
which is posted all over the tree. To my 
mind the injunction sounded very like for- 
bidding one to break one’s neck. 

Being already a hundred feet from the 
ground, the united wisdom of our party had, 
by this time, arrived at the opinion that we 


} . . 
should descend; an operation at all times 


less easy than ascension—more especially after 
dinner. The feat, however, was satisfactorily 
accomplished, after a pathetic appeal on the 
part of two or three of my friends for another 
quarter of an hour to sentimentalise upon the 
magnificent view—rendered doubly magni- 
ficent in the declining sun—of distant Paris, 
with its domes aad towers, and light bridges, 
and winding river ; and the more immediate 
masses of well-wooded plantations, and well- 
cultivated fields. I should have mentioned 
that we had to drag away the youngest of 
these sentimentalists by main force—which 
rendered our safe descent somewhat mar- 
vellous under the circumstances. 

We had now to decide upon our mode of 
return to Paris—a work of time, owing to the 
numerous distracting facilities. A short walk 
was pronounced to be desirable, and a walk 
iv Fontenay-aux-Roses delightful above all 
things. So we set forward accordingly—our 
way lying “all among the bearded barley ”— 
like the road to “many-towered Camelot.” 
At Fontenay-aux-Roses, which, strangely 
enough, does justice to its name, lying in a 
huge nest of roses, of all degrees of delicious- 
ness, we were fortunate enough to find that 
vehicular phenomenon—in the existence of 


| which T had never before believed—the “ last 


? 


omnibus.” This was promptly monopolised ; 
and my next performance, I ‘ancy, was to go 
to sleep ; for, on being informed that we were 
again in Paris, I seemed to have some recol- 
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lection of a recent dinner on the top of a tree, 
with Robinson Crusoe, who was appropriately 
decorated with a pink bonnet and a parasol. 


WHAT IS NOT CLEAR ABOUT THE 
CRYSTAL PALACE. 

We have not yet formed a very strong 
opinion on the question, whether we shall 
keep the glass building, euphuistically called 
“The Crystal Palace,” on its present site, 
“and have riding and walking in all weathers 
among flowers, fountains, and sculpture,” as 
the pamphlet of Denarius proposes. To 
the question put by the title-page of Mr. 
Paxton’s pamphlet, “What is to become of 
the Crystal Palace?” we have nothing yet 
ready in the way of a distinct reply. There 
are gentlemen, however, who consider that 
notes of interrogation addressed to the public, 
must receive answers from each member of 
the public individually. A portion of the 
stream of answers consequently pouring in 
upon us, we divert through our own proper 
channel, and distribute for the irrigation of 
the country. The following is from a gentle- 
man, who signs himself “ A Neighbour to the 
Nuisance.” 


“Sir,—In the old days, when a true Briton 
lived in his hut, and made his fire on the clay 
floor, and received morning calls from stray 
dogs, pigs, or other parlour guests of the 
period, a law was made, to which I now call 
your considerate attention. Sir, by the laws 
of Hoel Dha, it was decreed, that if a pig 


scatter fire and burn a house, his master | 


pays; but if the house and pig be burnt 
together, nobody shall pay, ‘ because they both 
are stupid.’ Sir, I own more than one house 
in the immediate neighbourhood of the Great 
Exbibition ; that speculation, sir, has been 
the pig that scattered, and at this moment is 
scattering, the fire about my property. Out 
of the value of my estate, during the present 
year, ten thousand pounds have been taken, 
by what I (speaking of the thing as I find it) 
call a Monster Nuisance. It is to me as if 
this pig, scattering fire, had burned down one 
or two of my best houses. Am I to have no 
compensation for this injury ? ‘If a pig scatter 
fire and burn a house, his master pays.’ The 
master of the pig in question is the public. 


‘If house and pig,’ says Hoel Dha, ‘be burnt | 


together, nobody shall pay.’ Is, then, the 
Exhibition stupid? No, sir, the porculation, 
or the fattening thereof, goes on from day 
to day, although from day to day my sub- 
stance lessens. The master of this monster 
can afford to pay me compensation ; will he 
do so, sir, or will he not? Etymologists 
derive the hog’s name from a Hebrew verb, 
which means, they tell us, to encompass or 
surround, This verb may typify the bulk of 
the whole nuisance, which extends to us 
unfortunate surrounding householders. And, 
alas! there is another theory, deriving hog 
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from an Arabic word, which means, sir, to 
have narrow eyes. To retain this Exhibition 
Building for some yet unsettled purpose, will, 
I have no doubt, benefit the public; and it 
would be well if a general gain could be 
obtained, in a matter like this, without the 
infliction of a private loss. But I fear that 
our hog means, in the present instance, to 
have narrow eyes, and shut out of view your 
humble servant.” 


The next letter is dated trom the shop of a 
distinguished quack professor. 


“Mr. Conductor,—I hope you know better 
| than to see the public gammoned into a conti- 
| nuance of the advertisement of Morison’s Pills 
|in the Great Exhibition for a constancy. I 
| understand that an idea has been broached of 
perpetuating the present industrial display, 
by permitting those who have stalls to retain 
them, for to make exhibition from year to 
year of their improvements. To the regular 
trader, this would be unjest. It is no joke to 
me, Mr. Conductor, to go now into that 
| gallery, where I see a case full of medals that 
is put in on account of Morison’s Pills, with 
a long inscription about Morison’s discovery, 
when my discovery is noninwentus, where I 
didn’t send it in. It isa mixture of which, 
one teaspoonful took fasting will reduce a 
| fracture, and dislocations are reduced in one 
|minute by smelling at the bottle. If inventions 
are to be continually exhibited, then let us 
inventors all come in, or let a pick and choice 
| be made of me and other good ones, leaving 
jout Morison. I am.” 





The next is a short note from a young lady. 


“Dear, dear Mr. Conductor,—Mamma tells 
me that people are at a loss what to do with 
the Crystal Palace, if they do not take it 
down. Do, please, dear, dear sir, put a word in 
for those lovely shawls, and those sweet muslin 
dresses. It is sotiresome having to stopin those 
nasty streets, where people smoke and push 
about; and it’s so dusty always that one cannot 
see for dust, or else so dirty, that one is knee- 
deep in puddle, I never enjoyed shop windows 
till now, and I have looked at many. O 
the dear Exhibition, where you look at all the 
shops, and need not buy! but if you can 
| persuade dear Pa to get you anything, there’s 
|always the address attached, and you know 
where to tell him to go, Dear Mr. Conductor, 
| we shall never love shop windows in the dirty 
streets again. For the sake of the ladies, I 
appeal to you, sir, as a gentleman, to re- 
commend the Commissioners to give the down 
stairs part to Mr. Swan and Mr. Edgar, for a 
show room of drapery, and let Mr, Hunt and 
Mr. Roskell have the galleries for darling 
jewels ; and please tell them to send away the 
policemen who stand at the jewel cases, and 
keep crying—the parrots—‘ Move on, ladies ; 
move on, if you please ;’ des barbares. Dear 
Mr. Conductor, please, dear, help me, and 
I will never use anything but ‘ Household 
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Words’ for curl-paper, to the last moments of 
my existence. Iam.” 


The next is from a gentleman signing him- 
self a “ Practical Man.” 


“Mr. Conductor, Sir—A. pamphlet, by Mr. 
Joseph Paxton, has just come to hand, 
forwarded by a friend who requested that I 
would read it and send you my opinion. I 
have the honour to inform you that I have 
read the publication with much care, and find 
that it contains the following proposal ; viz.— 
‘To complete the Industrial Exhibition at the 
close of the term originally assigned thereto, 
and retaining the building to complete its 
glazing and make certain other changes, pre- 
liminary to the formation of a permanent 
Winter Park and Garden.’ Mr, Paxton says 
that, in the Winter Park and Garden he 
proposes, ‘climate would be the principal 
thing studied, all the furnishing and fitting 
up would have special reference to that end ; 
so that the pleasures found in it would be of 
a character which all who visit it could 
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card, and it is a trump. Most beautiful it 
would be made, there is no doubt; and nobody 
knows better than Mr. Paxton knows how 


| (if made) such a winter garden ought ‘to be 
| laid out. 


“My opinion is, therefore, and I have plea- 
sure in handing it to you, that Mr. Paxton’s 
proposed winter garden would be beautiful 
and agreeable. The pamphlet closes with an 
estimate that it would cost 12,000/. a year, 
‘which might be obtained, either by a na- 
tional grant, or by making the building itself 
self-supporting.’ As a commercial man, I think 
the idea of a national grant for such an object 
wouldn’t pay; and as a tax-payer, the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer shall have my sup- 
port if he declines to honour Mr. P.’s draft. 
The question therefore is, whether the glazed 
park, proposed by Mr. P., could produce for 
itself, by admission money, or in any other 
way, 12,000/. a year. I decline solving the 
same, Sugar being the article in which I 
deal, I will not venture to decide upon the 
trade prospect of a concern so foreign to my 


share; here would be supplied the climate of| own experience. I am.” 


Southern Italy, where multitudes might ride, | 


walk, or recline, amidst groves of fragrant 
trees, and here they might leisurely examine 
the works of nature and art’ (art meaning 
statues) ‘ regardless of the biting east-winds or 
the drifting snow. Mr. Paxton proposes 
also to introduce into the building a collec- 
tion of live birds and geological specimens. 
‘The advantages derivable from such an 
appropriation of the Crystal Palace,’ says 
Mr. Paxton, ‘would be many, and may be 
thus summed up: 

“* First. In a sanitary point of view, its 
benefits would be incalculable.’ 


“My opinion upon this is, that a gentleman | 


or lady who walks out of an English winter 
‘to recline amidst groves of fragrant trees,’ 
for an hour or two, and then walks out again 
into the winter’s day, would be much more 
damaged than benefited in the article of lung. 
To leave England for a change of climate, to 
walk, ride, eat, and sleep, week after week, ‘in 
the climate of Southern Italy,’ is one thing, and 
to play bobcherry with climates, is another. If 
a sanitary view is to be taken of the subject, 
and the building is to be appropriated to the 


use of healthy people, not adapted to a cer- | 


tain class of invalids, it will be fair to dwell 
on the advantage of a covered space for those 
to use during foul weather, who otherwise 
might stay at home. But a healthy man in 
his own country will soon be an unhealthy 
man if he do not consent to inhale copious 
and free draughts of his native atmosphere. 
“Although the Crystal Palace,’ Mr. P. goes 
on to say, ‘at present, with its magnificent 
display of useful and ornamental articles, is 
truly wonderful; yet if the building be con- 
verted into a winter park and garden, and 
arranged as I propose, I feel confident it 
would become a still more extraordinary and 
beautiful object. This is Mr. Paxton’s last 








In the pamphlet of Denarius, we may 
remind our practical friend that some sug- 
gestions are contained which would add 
greatly to the usefulness, as well as to the 
commercial solvency, of the proposed winter 
garden. Denarius so calls himself, because 
he proposes a charge of a penny for admission 
to the covered promenade; denarius being 


| that conventional Latin for a penny, whose 
linitial d. follows £. s. 


Denarius is penny 
wise, and we think not pound foolish. He 
would have in the projected garden an annual 
Sculpture show, and Flower shows, of course. 
“With the co-operation of the Agricultural, 
Horticultural, and Botanical Societies,” he 
says, “various popular schools, lectures, and 
exhibitions connected with the objects of these 
societies, would arise naturally out of such an 
arrangement, and might be made to have 
a most important bearing both on the pro- 
ductive resources of the country and on our 
decorative manufactures.” Elsewhere he sug- 
gests that “spaces at the extreme sides of the 
building might be kept vacant, to be applied 
to various public purposes, such as periodical 
exhibitions of agricultural produce, colonial 
raw produce, machinery, perhaps models of 
objects claiming patent rights, manufactures, 
and fine arts. These should not be per- 
manent exhibitions, to become stale and pro- 
voke comparisons with the present Great 
Exhibition, but essentially temporary exhi- 
bitions for short periods, answering to the 
wants and circumstances of the times as they 
may arise. As agriculture and horticulture 
have made such great progress since periodical 
exhibitions of them were established, we may 
infer that analogous exhibitions would pro- 
mote silk-weaving or cotton-printing, &c., and 
will be likely to arise. The great City cor- 
porations, the Goldsmiths, the Ironmongers, 
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the Mercers, the Dyers, &c., might again ally 
themselves with the practical development of 
the manufactures from which they take their 
names.” 

The success of the Exhibition has been per- 
fect. It is the grandest feature of the age in 
which we live. It is the property of 1851, 
and must be history to 1852. It must go, and 
we wish it to go,—its part will have been 
played, and it must not remain superfluous 
upon the stage. Only, we do not like to lose 
the theatre it filled, since we may use that 
for another work. We have a theatre of 
glass, then, covering twenty acres, which we 
wish to keep ; and what we shall do with it, 
or in what way it shall be made to pay, is a 
problem not quite clear. A coming man may 
burst upon us with some fine and feasible 
idea ; if not, we are disposed to think that 
whether the palace go or stay, we may con- 
gratulate ourselves. If it remain as a winter 
_ London gains one more pleasure: if it 

removed, the moral power of the Exhibition 
will be strengthened for the time that is to 
come, because it will stand out then as a 
single perfect fact. After uses of the build- 
ing would to some extent shade off the dis- 
tinct edges of our picture. 


SHOTS IN THE JUNGLE. 


Ir was late in the month of June, 1840, 
that myself and a friend (who had together 


hunted elk on the Newara plains, and shot 
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Once on board, we lost no time in making 
sail, and by eleven o’clock had reached the 
other side, which is the northern coast of the 
Island—Jatfna being, properly speaking, an 
island. The sun was now extremely hot, 
so we rode only a mile to a dilapidated old 
fort, and then breakfasted ; after which we 
set to arranging all things for our expedition. 
Here the coolies were curiously deceived, 
by insisting on carrying the smallest loads, 
which contained our guns and ammunition, 
misjudging their weight by their size. After 
a good deal of talking, without which nothing 
Oriental can be achieved, we again got our 
party under-weigh, and proceeded due south, 
towards the village of Maniacolom, which 
|was to be head quarters for our first day’s 
|sport. The country through which we passed 
was a flat sandy plain, covered with low 
jungly brushwood, with occasional creeks and 
\hollows, where the ancient tanks (whose 
| builders are unknown) had once made fertile 
\this now barren waste. No cultivation—no 
\inhabitants ; but every now and then a herd 
|of deer, or a timid hare, would dart away far 
ja-head, disturbed by our noisy followers, or 
the uncouth cry of the tank-birds, break the 
monotony of the march, It was already dark 
when we made out the round roof of the village 
of Maniacolom, with its sugar-loaf ricks of 
paddy-straw, peeping above the stockade which 
| encloses its area. The houses are built some- 
| thing in the fashion in which Catlin describes 
those of the now extinct Mandans. A hole is 





snipe at Ratnapoora) finding ourselves at its|sunk in the ground, and a pole fixed in the 
capital, Jaffna, resolved to have a shot at|centre, to which the rafters that support the 
the spotted deer of the Northern Province |roof are tied. In these small huts, perhaps 
of Ceylon. The only difficulties to overcome | only fifteen feet in diameter, whole families 
were the want of a tent and guide. These the | live together ; but the climate is so fine, that 
Government Agent of the province kindly | few care to sleep in their houses—preferring 
supplied, giving us, besides, a peon, who, with | the peelas or verandahs to their smoky room. 
him, had been over the country we intended |I am sorry to say our appearance was not by 
to shoot in. When we left the fort, one of} any means hailed by the natives with cor- 
the prettiest pieces of Dutch fortification in | diality—perhaps a ripple of the severities of 
existence, it was about half-past five—the| August, 1848, had reached their quiet spot, 
morning, as usual, lovely. The process by | and the minds of its inhabitants may still have 
which our horses were shipped was so pri-| been filled with dread of the merciless aim of 
mitive, that I will stop on my way to give |our riflemen. 

an account of it:—The boats in which} At last an old man came up and told us not 
we were to cross are of about three tons/ to encamp near the wells, as the women of the 
burthen, with a single tall mast shipped | village could not come for water. He said all 
amidships, which carries a square yard. This | the young men were out shooting, so we could 
is hoisted according to the weather, the reefs | have no guides or gun-bearers; moreover, that 
being taken in the bottom of the sail. To/|there was neither milk nor rice for our horses ; 
the top of the mast the crew had now made | but that a fewmiles further on, there was plenty 


fast a lot of ropes, which were seized by all|of all that was here deficient—in short, he 
hands ; and the vessel thus made to careen | begged to suggest the propriety of our moving 
till its gunwale met the water level. Then, | 


on. Being quite up to the old gentleman's 
by dint of great exertions, the horses were | strategy, we answered, that the ladies need 
made to jump out of the sea, here only| not fear us (they were certainly no beauties, 
three feet deep, into the boats. Mine refused |as we found out afterwards) ; that we could 
altogether until they put a bamboo under his | 


do without his young men, and had our own 
girth, and fairly lifted his forelegs over the | gun-bearers; that as to milk or paddy, we could 
bulwark. In the embarkation, our horses lost |do without the former, and had got enough 
their shoes ; but as all our journey lay over | of the latter; and, finally, that we meant to 
sandy plains, we gave ourselves no trouble on|stay where we were. Having failed in his 


that score. diplomatic embassy, the old gentleman retired. 
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So we set to, pitching the tent; and soon | 
the savoury smell of a couple of hares we had | 
shot, by the way, gave the villagers an idea of | 
the destructive propensities of their unwelcome | 
visitors. Whilst we were smoking our after- 
dinner cheroots, a volunteer from the village, 
having heard, no doubt, that we were good 
pay, came in, and offered to show us the best 
ground and pools or tanks, and said he would 
bring a companion with him at gun-fire next 
morning. He was a small, well-made fellow, 
his hair fastened in a jaunty club on the side 
of his head, instead of behind it, as is the Cin- 
galese fashion, which the Malabars of the 
Northern Province only adopt when married ; 
his dress, as usual, nothing but a cloth bound 
round his loins, with the usual accompaniment 
of a beetle-cracker and pouch. Having come 
to a satisfactory agreement with this hero, we 
rigged out our iron beds, blew up our air 
mattrasses, and in less than ten minutes were 
deep in dreams of waltzes and polkas with 
the fair nymphs of our island capital. 

At four next morning, having got our 
rifles and double-barrelled guns ready, we sat 
down, expecting the arrival of our last night’s 
friend. He came, after sundry messages had 
been sent after him, and with him his fidus 
Achates. The head of hair which this fellow 
had defies all description. It was curled into a 
thousand little corkscrews, each consisting of 
about twelve hairs and varying from three to 
six inches in length, darting out at all angles 





from his head like the quills of an angry por- 


cupine. Giving each of these guides a spare 
gun, we started in silence, and nothing but 
the cracking of some ill-natured stick, or the 
ery of a wild bird we had startled from its 
roost, gave warning of our progress. 

The excitement we felt cannot be de- 
scribed, when we first got sight of our game 
feeding in a tank, about a quarter of a mile 
from us. Imagine a herd of sixty or more 
spotted deer grouped in every imaginable wa; 
in a grassy bottom, some under the branches 
of stately tamarind trees, some drinking at 
the edge of the water; some lying down, 
little dreaming of the greedy and remorseless 
eyes so eagerly watching their repose. Our 
gun-bearers now altered our direction in 
order to gain the lee of their position ; and a 
few anxious moments brought us again in 
sight of the deer, and not more than two 
hundred yards from a stately stag, the out- 
lying piquet of their troop. Looking to our 
locks, we now took the place of guides, and 
began cautiously to advance. 

By this time it was past five. The sun had 
not yet risen, but the light was quite suffi-| 
cient to distinguish every twig and blade, and 
the increased noise of the awakening spoon-| 
bills and water-fowl serveil considerably to | 
conceal our careful approach. A hundred | 
yards are now passed—twenty more would | 
make success a certainty—when crash went a| 
dead branch under a leathern sole, and the 





less attitudes. The stag I had just marked, at 
once prepared for flight ; but, stopping to sniff 
the wind, fell under my first bullet. My 
friend’s gun also brought down a fine buck, 
just as he was starting at the report of my 
shot. The herd are now off; but still two 
fall as they press forward ; one, never to rise. 

Thus ended our first morning’s sport, and 
having gathered our game together, we left 
a fellow in charge, to drive off the jackals, 
and other wild beasts, while we joyfully 
wended our way back to the encampment 
to despatch a dozen of our men to bring in the 
spoil, and to recruit ourselves with a hearty 
break fast. 

As we had expected, we found the whole 
village, ladies and all, at the tent, looking 
with curiosity at our apparatus, and bringing 
scanty supplies of milk, eggs, and fowls, which 
they exchanged for a few charges of powder, 
and a bullet or two. Here money is of little 
value, for they grow all the food they require 
in the Palmyra tree and paddy-field. A few 
yards of cloth last them for years, and what 
| taxes they pay to government are generally 
brought in, in kind. 

The sun between nine o’clock and four is 
too powerful to allow of our being out, so we 
read and talked till the lengthened shadow of 
the tent showed us that the time of action 
was again come. [ took a stroll with my 
rifle as companion, and returned about seven 
o’clock with a fine doe. My friend had not 
shot any deer; but a young pea-fowl and 
some hares made a goodly show at our dinner. 
As we had another kind of sport for the night, 
we did not waste much time over this meal, 
|and were ready by eight, p.m., to take posses- 
sion of our olies, or watching-places. 

Each was provided with a bottle of very 
weak grog, blankets, guns, and a small piece 
of ember ; for the natives are afraid to be out at 
night without fire to keep away devils. Thus 
| fortified, we proceeded to the edge of the tank, 
which had proved so fatal in the morning to 
the deer, and found a round hole dug in the 
ground, between the water’s edge and the 
jungle ; it was about two feet deep, with the 
earth it had contained thrown up as a breast- 
work, and some loose branches strewn before 
it, so as to screen the hunter from sight, and 
'make the ground look natural. This was to 
'be my sleeping-place, so into it I crept, and 
curling myself up to adapt myself to its shape, 
began meditating on the comforts of a four- 
poster at home, and on the luck my friend 
would meet with, at his watching-place, which 
they told me was half a mile distant. Gradu- 
ally my thoughts began to give way to faint 
images of bygone scenes—I was riding a 
hurdle-race at Colombo—dancing the deuz- 
temps at Government House—shooting ducks 
at Bolgodda—playing whist atthe mess—when 
“Ani, Ani,” struck on my ear, and sure engugh, 
there they were—sixteen splendid elephants 
standing on the other side of the tank, drink- 





whole herd at once are roused from their care- 


ing its thick waters, or filling their trunks 
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with the mud, jetting it over their huge 
backs. But how to get at them? My friend 
was on that side; so off 1 set, in hopes of 
catching him before he began his attack. 
By dint of great exertion, I got round just 
as he was starting for tine onslaught ;_ but 
still we were too far off to do any ; good by 
shooting at them, so down we went on our 
hands and knees, to crawl nearer to our un- 
suspecting foes. All went well at first. By 
the moonlight their backs—now covered with 
white mud—looked strangely ghost-like, and 
they loomed twice their natural size in the 
hazy atmosphere. We were now within twenty 
paces of them, and I was still crawling on, 
when a scuffle behind me suddenly drew away 
my atteution—my triend’s gun-bearer had got 
frightened ; j 


near enough, was trying to make off with the | 
jhe ordered into prison again the unhappy 


gun; unfortunately, as he turned, he was 
caught by the heel, and in the struggle the 
gun was discharged. I saw it was of little 


use firing, as the startled elephants were | 


already on the move; but taking aim at the 
nearest, an old one, with her punchi, had the 
luck to bring her down on her knees. Delu- 
sive hope! she quickly rose again; and in 
an instant, the far-off crashing of the jungle 
was all that told us of the reality of our 
late encounter. Anathematising heartily our 
cowardly follower, we returned to the olies, 
and sought comfort in the sleep from which 
we had been so fruitlessly aroused. 


mournful belling of the bucks, was our me- 
lodious Inllaby. 

It must have been some hours afterwards 
that I was again aroused by my watchful 
companion, who pointed out two splendid 


elks, a doe and a buck, within sixty paces of 


my lair. To indemnify me for my last failure, 
these both fell before my fowling-piece, which 
is second to none for smooth bore ball-prac- 
tice ; so I returned about three, a.m, to the 
tent to rest, as we were to begin another 
day’s work with a thirteen miles’ march to 
Tanicolam, 


Thus passed seven days, during which we | 
| not to be imposed upon. 
wild | 


visited Coolvellan, Tanekai, and several other 
tamil villages, shooting spotted deer, 
boar, bears, chetas, and elks at night, and 
deer, hares, peacocks, alligators, and jungle- 
fowl by day; sometimes bivouacking under 
the spreading shade of a tamarind tree, some- 
times by the side of a lonely tank among 


the lemon grass and reeds, which thickly | 
The eighth | 
morning saw us journeying homewards, re-| 


ornament its thorny margin. 


gretting the shortness of our leave, but con- 


soling ourselves with the thought, that when | 


duty “calls we must obey. We had travelled 
fifty miles south of Jaffna, into solitudes 
where white faces had, perhaps, never before 


been seen—our bag was respectably filled :|° 


eighteen spotted skins bore testimony to our 
skill; and what with alligators and boars’ 
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The | 
growling of the bears fighting for the yellow | 
fruit under the iron trees, mixed with the} 
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heads, surmounted by peacocks’ tails, our 
party made a brilliant re-entrance into the 
Northern capital. 


A CHILD’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
CHAPTER VI. 

Witiram THE Rep, in breathless haste 
secured the three great forts of Dover, 
Pevensey, and Hastings, and made with hot 
speed for Winchester, where the Royal trea- 
sure was kept. The treasurer delivering him 
the keys, he found that it amounted to sixty 
thousand pounds in silver, besides gold and 
jewels. Possessed of this wealth, he soon per- 
suaded the Archbishop of Canterbury to 
crown him, and became William the Second, 

{ land. 
Rufus was no sooner on the throne, than 


state captives whom his father had set free ; 
and directed a goldsmith to ornament his 
father’s tomb profusely with gold and silver, 
It would have been more dutiful in him to 
have attended the sick Conqueror when he 
was dying ; but England itself, like this Red 
King who once governed it, has sometimes 
made expensive tombs for dead men whom it 
treated shabbily when they were alive. 

The King’s brother, Robert of Normandy, 
seeming quite content to be only Duke of that 
country, and the King’s other brother, Fine- 
Scholar, being quiet enough with his five 
thousand pounds in a chest, the King flattered 
himself, we may suppose, with the hope of an 
easy reign. But easy reigns were difficult to 
have in those days. The turbulent bishop 
Ovo (who had blessed the Norman army at 
the Battle of Hastings, and who, I dare say, 


| took all the credit of the victory to himself) 


soon began, in concert with some powerful 
Norman nobles, to trouble the Red King. 
The truth seems to be that this bishop and 
his friends, who had lands in England and 
lands in Normandy, wished to hold both under 
one Sovereign, and greatly preferred a thought- 
less good-natured person, such as Robert was, 
to Rufus; who, though far from being an 
amiable man in any respect, was keen, and 
They declared in 
Robert’s favor, and retired to their castles 
(those castles were very troublesome to 
Kings) in a sullen humour. The Red King, 


r|seeing the Normans thus falling from him, 


revenged himself upon them by: appealing to 
the English ; ; to whom he made a var iety of 
promises, which he never meant to perform— 
in particular, promises to soften the cruelty 
of the Forest Laws—and who, in return, 80 
aided him with their valour, that Odo was 
besieged in the Castle of Rochester, forced to 
abandon it, and to depart from England for 
ever ; whereon the other rebellious Norman 
nobles were soon reduced and scattered. 

Then, the Red King went over to Nor- 
mandy, where the people suffered greatly 
under the loose rule of Duke Robert. The 
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King’s object was, to seize upon the Duke’s 
dominions. This the Duke, of course, pre- 
pared to resist ; and miserable war between 
the two brothers seemed inevitable, when the 
powerful nobles on both sides, who had seen 
so much of war, interfered to prevent it. A 
treaty was made. Each of the two brothers 
agreed to give up something of his claims, 
and that the longer-liver of the two should 
inherit all the dominions of the other. When 
they had come to this loving understanding, 
they embraced and joined their forces against 
Fine-Scholar, who had bought some territory 
of Robert with a part of his five thousand 
pounds, and was considered a dangerous indi- 
vidual in consequence. 

Saint Michael’s Mount, in Cornwall, was 
then, as it is now, a strong castle perched 
upon the top of a high rock in Saint Michael’s 
Bay, round which rock, when the tide is in, 
the sea flows, leaving no road to the mainland. 
In this castle, Fine-Scholar shut himself up 
with his soldiers, and here he was closely 
besieged by his two brothers. At one time, 
when he was reduced to great distress for 
want of water, the generous Robert not only 
permitted his men to get water, but sent 
Fine-Scholar wine from his own table ; and on 


. . re | 
being remonstrated with by the Red King, 


said, “ What! shall we let our own brother 
die of thirst? Where shall we get another, 
when he is gone!” At another time, the 


Red King riding alone on the shore of the 
bay, looking up at the Castle, was taken by 
two of Fine-Scholar’s men, one of whom. was | 
about to kill him, when he cried out, “ Hold, 


knave! Tam the King of England!” The 


story says that the soldier raised him from 
the ground respectfully and humbly, and 
that the King took him into his service. 
The story may or may not be true; but at 
any rate it is true that Fine-Scholar could 
not hold out against his united brothers, and 
that he abandoned Mount St. Michael, and 


wandered about—as poor and forlorn as other | 


scholars have been sometimes known to be. 
The Scotch became unquiet in the Red 
King’s time, and were twice defeated—the 
second time, with the loss of their King, 
Malcolm, and _ his son. 
unquiet too. Against them, Rufus was less 
successful, for they fought among their native 
mountains, and did great execution on the 
King’s troops. Robert of Normandy became 
unquiet too ; and, complaining that his brother 
the King did not faithfully perform his part 
of their agreement, took up arms, and ob- 
tained assistance from the King of France, 
whom Rufus, in the end, bought off with vast 
sums of money. 
too. 
Northumberland, headed a great conspiracy 
to depose the King, and to place upon the 


throne, StepHEN, the Conqueror’s nephew. | 


The plot was discovered ; all the chief con- 
spirators were seized ; some were fined, some 
were put in prison, some were put to death. 


The Welsh became | 


England became unquiet | 
Lord Mowbray, the powerful Earl of; 
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I'he Earl of Northumberland himself was 
shut up in «a dungeon beneath Windsor 
Castle, where he died, an old man, thirty long 
|years afterwards. The Priests in England 
were more unquiet than any other class or 
power, for the Red King treated them with 
such small ceremony that he refused to 
appoint new bishops or archbishops when 
the old ones died, but kept all the wealth 
belonging to those offices, in his own hands, 
In return for this, the Priests wrote his life 
when he was dead, and abused him soundly. 
I am inclined to think, myself, that there was 
little to choose between the Priests and the 
Red King ; that both sides were greedy and 
designing ; and that they were very fairly 
matched, 

The Red King was false of heart, selfish, 
covetous, and mean. He had a _ worthy 
minister in his favorite, Ralph, nicknamed 
—for almost every famous person had a nick- 
name in those rough days—Flambard, or the 
Firebrand. Once, the King being ill became 
penitent, and made ANSELM, a foreign priest 
and a good man, Archbishop of Canterbury. 
But he no sooner got well again, than he 
repented of his repentance, and persisted in 
wrongfully keeping to himself some of the 
wealth belonging to the archbishopric. This 
led to violent disputes, which were aggra- 
vated by there being in Rome at that time 
two rival Popes, each of whom declared he 
|was the only real origiiial infallible Pope, 
who couldn’t make a mistake. At last, 
Anselm, knowing the Red King’s character, 
|and not feeling himself safe in England, asked 
leave to return abroad, The Red King gladly 
gave it; for he knew that as soon as Anselm 
was gone, he could begin to store up all the 
Canterbury money again, for his own use. 

By such means, and by taxing and op- 
pressing the English people in every possible 
way, the Red King became very rich. When 
he wanted money for any purpose, he raised 
it by some means or other, and cared nothing 
for the injustice he did or the misery he 
caused. Having the opportunity of buying 
from Robert the whole duchy of Normandy 
for five years, he taxed the English people more 
than ever, and made the very convents sell 
their plate and valuables, to supply him with 
the means to make the purchase. But he 
was as quick and eager in putting down re- 
volt, as he was in raising money ; for, a part 
of the Norman people objecting—very na- 
turally, I think—to being sold in this way, he 
headed an army against them with all the 
speed and energy of his father. He was so 
impatient, that he embarked for Normandy 
in a great gale of wind, and when the sailors 
told him it was dangerous to go to sea in such 
angry weather, replied, “Hoist sail and 
away! Did you ever hear of a king who was 
drowned ?” 

You will wonder how it was that even the 
careless Robert came to sell his dominions. 
It happened thus. It had long been the 
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(Conducted by 





custom for many English people to make|that the New Forest was enchanted. They 


journeys to Jerusalem, which were called 

ilgrimages, in order that they might pray 
beside the tomb of Our Saviour there. Jeru- 
salem belonging to the Turks, and the Turks 
hating Christianity, these Christian travellers 
were often insulted and ill-used. The Pilgrims 
bore it patiently for some time ; but at length 
a remarkable man, of great earnestness and 
eloquence, called Peter THE Hermit, began 
to preach in various places against the| 
Turks, and to declare that it was the duty 
of good Christians to drive away those un-| 
believers from the tomb of Our Saviour, and 
to take possession of it and protect it. An 
excitement, such as the world had never| 
known before, arose. Thousands and thou- 
sands of men of all ranks and conditions 
departed for Jerusalem to make war against 
the Turks. The war is called in history the 
first Crusade; and every Crusader wore a| 
cross, marked on his right shoulder, 

All the Crusaders were not zealous Chris- 
tians. Among them were vast numbers of | 
the restless, idle, profligate, and adventurous | 
spirits of the time. Some became Crusaders 
for the love of change ; some, in the hope of 
plunder ; some, because they had nothing to 
do at home ; some, because they did what the 
Priests told them ; some, because they liked 
to see foreign countries ; some, because they 
were fond of knocking men about, and would 
as soon knock a Turk about as a Christian. 
Robert of Normandy may have been influ- 
enced by all these motives; and by a kind | 
desire, besides, to save the Christian Pilgrims 
from bad treatment in future. He wanted to | 
raise a number of armed men, and to go to the 
Crusade. He could not doso without money, 
He had no money ; and he sold his dominions 
to his brother, the Red King, for five years. 
With the large sum he thus obtained, he 
fitted out his Crusaders gallantly, and went 
away to Jerusalem in martial state. The 
Red King, who made money out of every- 
thing, stayed at home, busily squeezing more 
money out of Normans and English. 

After three years of great hardship and 
suffering—from shipwreck at sea—from travel 





in strange lands—from hunger, thirst, and 
fever, upon the burning sands of the desert— 
2 had + . \ 
and from the merciless fury of the Turks— 
the valiant Crusaders got possession of Our 
Saviour’s tomb. The Turks were still re- 
sisting and fighting bravely, but this success | 
increased the general desire in Europe to 
join the Crusade. Another great French 
Duke was proposing to sell his dominions for 
a term to the rich Red King, when the King’s 
reign came to a sudden and violent end. 

You have not forgotten the New Forest 
which the Conqueror made, and which the 
miserable people whose homes he had laid 
waste, so hated. The cruelty of the Forest 
Laws, and the torture and death they brought 





said that in thunder-storms, and on dark 
nights, demons appeared, moving beneath 
the branches of the gloomy trees. They said 
that a terrible spectre had foretold to Norman 
hunters that the Red King should be punished 
there. And now, in the pleasant season of 
May, when the Red King had reigned almost 
thirteen years, and a second Prince of the 
Conqueror’s blood—another Richard, the son 
of Duke Robert—was killed by an arrow in 
this dreaded Forest, the people said that the 
second time was not the last, and that there 
was another death to come. 

It was a lonely Forest, accursed in the 
people’s hearts for the wicked deeds that had 
been done to make it, and no man save the 
King and his Courtiers and Huntsmen liked 
to stray there. But, in reality, it was like 
any other forest. In the spring, the green 
leaves broke out of the buds ; in the summer, 
flourished heartily, and made deep shades; 
in the winter, shrivelled and blew down, and 
lay in brown heaps on the moss. Some trees 
were stately, and grew high and strong ; some 
had fallen of themselves ; some were felled by 


| the forester’s axe ; some were hollow, and the 


rabbits burrowed at their roots ; some few were 
struck by lightning, and stood white and bare, 
There were hill sides covered with rich fern, on 
which the morning dewso beautifully sparkled ; 
there were brooks, where the deer went down 
to drink, or over which the whole herd 


| - 
bounded, flying from the arrows of the hunts- 


men ; there were sunny glades, and solemn 
places where but little light came through 
the rustling leaves. The songs of the birds 
in the New Forest were pleasanter to hear 
than the shouts of fighting men outside ; and 
even when the Red King and his Court came 
hunting through its solitudes, cursing loud 
and riding hard, with a jingling of stirrups 
and bridles and knives and daggers, they 
did much less harm there, than among the 
English or Normans, and the stags died (as 
they lived) far easier than the people. 

Upon a Day in August, the Red King, now 
reconciled to his brother Fine-Scholar, came 
with a great train to hunt in the New Forest. 
Fine-Scholar was of the party. They were a 
merry party, and had lain all night at Mal- 
wood-Keep, a hunting-lodge in the forest, 
where they had made good cheer, both at 
supper and breakfast, and drunk a deal of 
wine. The party dispersed in various direc- 
tions, as the custom of hunters then was. 
The King took with him, only Sir WALTER 
TYRREL, who was a famous sportsman, and to 
whom he had given before they mounted 
horse that morning two fine arrows. 

a : = ; . 

The last time the King was ever seen alive, 
he was riding with Sir Walter Tyrrel, and 
their dogs were hunting together. 

It was almost night, when a poor charcoal 


| burner, passing through the Forest with his 





i} 
upon the peasantry, increased this hatred.|cart, came upon the solitary body of a dead | 
The poor persecuted country-people believed! man, shot with an arrow in the breast, and | 
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still bleeding. He got it into his cart. It 
was the body of the King. Shaken and tum- 
bled, with its red beard all whitened with 
lime and clotted with blood, it was driven in 
the cart by the charcoal burner next day to 
Winchester Cathedral, where it was received 
and buried. 

Sir Walter Tyrrel, who escaped to Nor- 
mandy, and claimed the protection of the 
King of France, swore in France that the 
Red King was suddenly shot dead by an 
arrow from an unseen hand, while they were 
hunting together; that he was fearful of 
being suspected as the King’s murderer ; and 
that he instantly set spurs to his horse, and 
fled to the sea-shore. Others declared that 
the King and Sir Walter Tyrrel were hunting 
in company, a little before sunset, standing 
in bushes opposite one another, when a 
stag came between them. That the King 
drew his bow and took aim, but the string 
broke. That the King then cried “Shoot, 
Walter, in the Devil’s name!” That Sir 
Walter shot ; that the arrow glanced against 
a tree, was turned aside from the stag, and 
struck the King from his horse, dead. 

By whose hand the Red King really fell, 
and whether that hand dispatched the arrow 
to his breast by accident or by design, is only 
known to Gop. Some think his brother may 
have caused him to be killed; but the Red 
King had made so many enemies, both among 
priests and people, that suspicion may reason- 
ably rest upon a less unnatural murderer. 
Men know no more than that he was found 
dead in the New Forest, which the suffering 
people had regarded as a doomed ground for 
his race. 


Fine-Scholar, on hearing of the Red King’s 
death, hurried to Winchester with as much 
speed as Rufus himself had made, to seize 
the Royal treasure. But the keeper of the 
treasure, who had been one of the hunting- 
party in the Forest, made haste to Winchester 
too, and, arriving there at about the same 
time, refused to yield it up. Upon this, Fine- 
Scholar drew his sword, and threatened to 
kill the treasurer ; who might have paid for his 
fidelity with his life, but that he knew longer 
resistance to be useless when he found the 
Prince supported by a company of powerful 
barons, who declared they were determined 
to make him King. The treasurer, therefore, 
gave up the money and jewels of the Crown : 
and on the third day after the death of the 
Red King, being a Sunday, Fine-Scholar stood 
before the high altar in Westminster Abbey, 
and made a solemn declaration that he would 
resign thé Church property which his brother 
had seized ; that he would do no wrong to the 
nobles; and that he would restore to the 
people the laws of Edward the Confessor, with 
all the improvements of William the Con- 
queror. So began the reign of Kine Henry 
THE First. 

The people were attached to their new 
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King, both because he had known distresses, 
and because he was an Englishman by birth 
and nota Norman. To strengthen this last 
hold upon them, the King wished to marry 
an English lady, and could think of no other 
wife than Mavup THE Goop, the daughter of 
the King of Scotland. Although this good 
Princess did not love the King, she was so 
affected by the representations the nobles 
made to her of the great charity it would be 
in her to unite the Norman and Saxon races, 
and prevent hatred and bloodshed between 
them for the future, that she consented to 
become his wife. After some disputing among 
the priests, who said that as she had been in 
a convent in her youth, and had worn the veil 
of a nun, she could not lawfully be married— 
against which the Princess stated that her 
aunt, with whom she had lived in her youth, 
had indeed sometimes thrown a piece of 
black stuff over her, but for no other reason 
than because the nun’s veil was the only dress 
the conquering Normans respected in girl 
or woman, and not because she had taken the 
vows of a nun, which she never had—she was 
declared free to marry, and was made King 
Henry’s Queen. A good Queen she was; 
beautiful, kind-hearted, and worthy of a better 
husband than the King. 

For he was a cunning and unscrupulous 
man, though firm and clever. He cared very 
little for his word, and took any means to gain 
his ends. All this is shown in his treatment 
of his brother Robert—Robert who had 
suffered him to be refreshed with water, and 
had sent him the wine from his own table, 
when he was shut up, with the crows flying 
below him, parched with thirst, in the castle 
on the top of St. Michael’s Mount, where his 
Red brother would have let him die. 

Before the King began to deal with Robert, 
he removed and disgraced all the favorites of 
the late King, who were for the most part 
base characters, much detested by the people. 
Flambard, or Firebrand, whom the late King 
had made Bishop of Durham, of all things in 
the world, Henry imprisoned in the Tower ; 
but Firebrand was a great joker and a jolly 
companion, and made himself so popular with 
his guards that they pretended to know 
nothing about a long rope that was sent into 
his prison at the bottom of a deep flagon of 
wine. The guards took the wine, and Fire- 
brand took the rope ; with which, when they 
were fast asleep. he let himself down from a 
window in the night, and so got aboard ship 
and away to Normandy. 

Now Robert, when his brother Fine-Scholar 
came to the throne, was still absent in the 
Holy Land. Henry pretended that Robert 
had been made Sovereign of that country ; 
and he had been away so long, that the igno- 
rant people believed it. But, behold, when 
Henry had been some time King of England, 
Robert came home to Normandy, having 
leisurely returned from Jerusalem through 


Italy, in which beautiful country he had 
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enjoyed himeclf ¥ very much, ont had niesstedls 
a lady as beautiful as itself! In Normandy, 
he found Firebrand waiting to urge him to 
assert his claim to the English crown and 
declare war against King Henry. This, after 
great loss of time in feasting and dancing with 
his beautiful Italian wife among his Norman 
friends, he at last did. 

The English in general King 


were on 


Henry’s side, though many of the Nor ‘mans | 


were on Robert’s. But the English sailors 
deserted the King, and took a great part of 
the English Fleet over to Normandy ; so that 
Robert came to invade this country in no 
foreign vessels, but in English ships. The 
virtuous Anselm, however, whom Henry had 
invited back from abroad, and made Arch- 
bishop of Cauterbury, was steadfast in the 
King’s cause; and it was so well supported 
that the two armies, instead of fighting, made 
a peace. Poor Robert, who trusted anybody 
and everybody, readily trusted his brother, 
the King ; and agreed ' to go home and receiv e 
a pension from England, on condition that all | 
his followers were fully pardoned. This the 
King very faithfully promised, but Robert was 
no sooner gone than he began to punish them. | 

Among them was the Earl of Shrew sbury, 
who, on being summoned by the King to 
answer to five and forty accusations, 
away to one of his strong castles, shut him- 
self up therein, called round him his tenants 


and vassals, and fought for his liberty, but | 


was defeated and banished. Robert, with all 


his faults, was so true to his word, that when | 


he first heard of this nobleman having risen 
against his brother, he laid waste the Earl of | 
Shrewsbury’s estates in Normandy, to show 
the King that he would favor no breach of 
their solemn treaty. Finding, on better in-| 
formation, afterwards, that the Earl’s only | 
crime was having been his friend, he came 
over to England, in his old thoughtless warm- 
hearted way, to intercede with the King, and 


remind him of the solemn promise to pardon | 


all his followers. 


This confidence might have put the false | 


King to the blush, but it did not. Pretending 
to be very friendly, he so surrounded his 
brother with spies and traps, that Robert, 
who was quite in his power, had nothing for 
it but to renounce his pension and escape 
while he could. Getting home to Normandy, 
and understanding the King better now, he 
naturally allied himself with his old friend 
the Earl of Shrewsbury, who had still thirty 
castles in that country. This was exactly 
what Henry wanted. He immediately de- 
clared that Robert had broken the treaty, and 
next year invaded Normandy. 

He pretended that he came to deliver the 
Normans, at their own request, from his 
brother’s misrule. There is reason to fear that 
his misrule was bad enough ; for his beautiful 
wife had died, jeaving him with an infant 
son, and his court was again so careless, dis- 
sipated, and ill-regulated, that it was said he 
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rode | 


sometimes s lay in » bea of a day for want of 
clothes to put on—his attendants having 
stolen all his dresses. But he headed his 
army like a brave prince and a gallant soldier, 

though he had the misfortune to be taken 
prisoner by King Henry, with four hundred of 
his Knights. Among them was poor harm- 
less Edgar Atheling, who loved Robert well, 
Edgar was not importaut enough to be severe 
with. The King afterwards gave him a small 
pension, which he lived wpon and died upon, 
in peace, among the quiet woods and fields of 
England. 

And Robert—poor, kind, generous, waste- 
ful, heedless Robert, with so many faults, and 
yet with virtues that might have made a 
better and a happier man, what was the end 
of him? If the King had had the magna- 
nimity to say with a kind air, “ Brother, tell 
me, before these noblemen, that from this 
time you will be my faithful follower and 
friend, and never raise your hand against me 
lor my forces more!” he might have trusted 
Robert to the death. But the King was not 
a magnanimous man. He sentenced his 
‘brother to be confined for life in one of the 
| Royal Castles. In the beginning of his im- 
|prisonment, he was allowed to ride out, 
guarded ; but he one day broke away from 
his guard and galloped off. He had the evil 
ifortune to ride into a swamp, where his 
horse stuck fast and he was taken. When 
the King heard of it, he ordered him to be 
| blinded, which was done by the putting of a 
red-hot metal basin on his eyes. 
| And so, in darkness and in prison, many 
years, he thought of all his past life, of the 
\time he had wasted, of the treasure he had 
| squandered, of the opportunities he had lost, 
ot the youth he had thrown away, of the 

talents he had neglected. Sometimes, on fine 
alien mornings, he would sit and think of 
|the old hunting ‘parties in the free Forest, 
where he had been the foremost and the 
gayest. Sometimes, in the still nights, he 
would wake, and mourn for the many nights 
that had stolen past him at the gaming table : 
sometimes, would seem to hear, upon the 
melancholy wind, the old songs of the 
minstrels ; sometimes, would dream, in his 
blindness, of the light and glitter of the 
Norman Court. Many and many a time, he 
groped back, in his fancy, to Jerusalem where 
jhe had fought so well; or, at the head of his 
brave companions, bowed his feathered helmet 
to the shouts of welcome greeting him in 
Italy, and seemed again to walk among the 
sunny vineyards, or on the shore of the blue 
sea, with his lovely wife. And then, thinking 
|of her grave, and of his fatherless boy, he 
would stretch out his solitar y arms and weep. 

At length, one day, there lay in prison, 
dead, with cruel and disfiguring scars upon 
his eyelids . bandaged from his jailer’ s sight, 
but on which the eternal Heavens looked 
down, a worn old man of eighty. He had 
once been Robert of Normandy. Pity him! 
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